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INTRODUCTION 



'Please believe your possibilities are limitless. If you have self-confidence, you can move 
mountains.' (Lech Walesa, November 1 6, 1989, on the occasion of the IRC Freedom Award 
Dinner honoring Lech Walesa) 



The tragedy of Afghanistan is not over. Afghans 
continue to lose their relatives, friends, homes and 
villages. In addition, the Afghans, as refugees, 
have been disempowered. Vocations that have 
been handed down for generations have been 
lost. Bankers, carpenters and farmers cannot 
practice their family professions. There is no 
market for their skills or land for them to cultivate 
in the refugee camps. The same issues hold true 
for the millions of internally displaced people in 
Afghanistan. 

IRC's role worldwide has been to aid refugees 
and assist them, whenever possible, to return with 
dignity to their homes. IRC's Program for 
Afghans recognizes the need to empower the 
refugees with skills that will enable them to return 
to Afghanistan with confidence to assist in the 
challenging task of rebuilding their nation. 
Rehabilitation and reconstruction will require 
strong leaders with good administrative and 
management skills. 

This year has been disappointing and uncertain 
due to the continued fighting in Afghanistan 
preventing repatriation. However, progress has 
been made within IRC in terms of promoting 
Afghan refugees to positions of greater 
responsibility and leadership. This time last year 
there were no Afghan Coordinators in IRC. 
Today, four out of the nine Program Coordinators 
are Afghan refugees. Last year there were 14 
Afghans at the Program Manager level. This year 
there are 30, representing over 50% of all IRC's 
Program Coordinators and Managers. This 
progress reflects the recommendation, made by 
staff at an all-IRC conference held in February 
1989, that IRC should concentrate on developing 
skills which will enable Afghans to eventually run 
their own programs and NGOs. The progress 
made internally in 1989 is viewed by IRC as an 
important contribution towards providing for a 
future strong and independent Afghanistan. 

Promotion of Afghan management and leadership 
skills has been increasingly recognized by other 
agencies in Peshawar, as well as by donors, 
during the last year. Donors have expressed the 
view that development of Afghan leaders and 
Afghan NGOs Is essential. Afghans will eventually 
have to solve their own problems themselves. 
The Agency Coordinating Body for Afghan Relief 
(ACBAR) held a four day workshop in October 



specifically to address the issue of increasing the 
management rde of Afghans in NGOs. Additional 
training programs and discussion focusing on 
increasing the profile of Afghan participation in the 
relief work conducted from Peshawar will 
hopefully emerge as a result. 




fn-house computer training for Program Managers in Hangu. 



The advantages of raising the levels of Afghan 
involvement in decision making and administration 
are clear. Firstly, IRC's ability to make 
appropriate policy decisions is significantly 
enhanced when there is Afghan input throughout 
the decision making process. IRC relies on 
Afghans to identify the needs of the refugee 
community and initiate appropriate responses. A 
majority of IRC's programs are the results of 
Afghan ideas, encouragement and effort. 
Secondly, promotion of leaders and managers 
who have the same skills as IRC expatriate 
employees reduces dependence upon foreign 
assistance. IRC is a refugee agency. It will not 
be involved long-term in the future development 
of Afghanistan. IRC is, therefore, obliged to take 
active steps to minimize the dependence of 
Afghan refugees on the organization; in 
accordance with the philosophy of fostering self- 
reliance among refugee communities throughout 
the world. Finally, the improvements in health 
and education that have been made in the camps 
will be more effectively integrated into Afghan 
society in the future if Afghans play an active role 
in decision making prior to repatriation. 

IRC views investment of time and effort in the 
development of strong Afghan leaders as a critical 
element in the overall goal of providing aW to 
refugee communities. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL RESCUE COMMITTEE 



The IRC has for os/er 50 years brought hope, freedom arxJ life to victims of racial, religious 
arxJ political oppression all over the world. For hundreds of thousarxis of victims in this 
century of intol&ance, hatred, war and tenor, IRC has been the t)eacon of hope and 
affinnation of decency, of human values and hope for a world of charity, love and peace.' 

(Peter F. Drucker, Professor, Claremont Graduate School) 



The International Rescue Committee (IRC) was 
founded in 1933 at the request of Albert Einstein 
shortly after Hitler seized control of Germany. 
IPC's early work involved sending financial aid to 
the families of Hitler's victims, resettlement of 
those who had escaped and assisting in the 
smuggling of potential victims out of Nazi 
Germany. IRC is now the leading non-sectarian 
voluntary agency devoted to helping the world's 
14 million refugees who escape from poPitical, 
religious and racial persecution or are uprooted 
victims of war. IPC's programs consist of 
overseas assistance and resettlement services in 
the United States. 

Pakistan and Afghanistan: IPC's Program for 
Afghans is the largest operation ever established 
in IPC's 56 year history. IPC was one of the first 
agencies to start working in the refugee camps in 
Pakistan, and is presently one of the largest non- 
government agencies (NGOs) based in Peshawar. 
IPC started by providing medical services to 
refugees in camps in the Hangu-Thal area. It now 
employs over 1,300 people, working in 
approximately fifty projects in Pakistan and 
Afghanistan, encompassing health care, 
education, self-reliance, public administration and 
cross-border rehabilitation. 

Indochina: IRC has been active in the refugee 
camps in Thailand since 1976. IRC currently 
provides medical, educational and self-help 
programs td refugees in six camps on the 
Cambodian and Laotian borders. IRC has also 
been involved in helping Vietnamese refugees in 
Hong Kong and, in response to the increase in 
the number of boat people arriving, has assisted 
local volunteer groups in helping refugee children. 

Africa: IRC operates primary health care, health 
education and sanitation projects in six Ethiopian 
refugee settlements in the Sudan. IRC has been 
assisting these refugees, who are fleeing famine, 
civil war and political persecution, since 1980. 
IRC started emergency medical and health care 
training programs in Malawi in 1987. to serve the 
influx of refugees fleeing civil war in Mozambique. 
IRC has managed to decrease mortality and 
disease levels significantly in the eight camps in 



which it currently works. 

Latin America: IPC implements self-help projects 
for displaced El Salvadorians and NIcaraguans in 
El Salvador and Costa Pica and assists asylum 
seekers from many Latin Anierican countries, 
including Cuba, Haiti and Chile. 

Resettlement: Resettlement is an important 
element of IPC's overall mission to assist refugees 
worldwide. IPC aids in the resettlement of refug- 
ees from the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
through its five European offices. In the United 
States, IPC is the largest non-sectarian 
resettlement agency, resettling over 10,000 
refugees from over 22 different countries each 
year. 

Funding: IPC's total worldwide budget for 1989 
was approximately $34 million. 29% of this came 
from private donations, 55% from the US 
Govemment and 16% from the UN. 




An Afghan mfijgee boy amndmg an fRC-supported school 
in Naryab camp, Pakistan. 
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FINANCIAL REPORT 



Program expenditures for IRC's Program for 
Afghans for 1989 were $1 1 .8 million. In addition, 
IRC received approximately $1 million worth of 
donations in kind (wheat seed, fertilizer, 
transportation costs). The graph shows IRC's 
financial history since 1985. In kind expenditures 
have been included. 

In 1989, 42% of total expenditures were spent on 
programs in Pakistan. 58% were spent in 
Afghanistan. Of the $6.9 million spent in 
Afghanistan. $4.6 million was sub-contracted to 
other private voluntary organizations (PVOs) by 
IRC's Rural Assistance Program (RAP) and the 
Medical Co-financing Agreements with USAID. 

PRCX3RAM EXPENDITURES BY YEAR 1985-1989 
(US Dollars in millions) 




1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 



IRC's funding comes from numerous sources. In 
1989, 33% came from private donors. This 
includes individual donations and private funding 
institutions. 15% came from UN agencies, 
including UNHCR, UNOCA, UNICEF. FAO, WFP 
and UNDP. The remaining 52% came from the 
United States Government, and includes funds 
from USAID for RAP as previously mentioned, 
Department of State; Bureau of Refugee Programs 
and USIS. In 1990, this breakdown is expected to 
shift slightly. 26% will come from private sources, 
17% from the UN and 57% from the US 
government. 



1989 PROGRAM EXPENDITURES BY DONOR 




UNITED NATIONS 



The following is a list of contributors. IRC would like to take this opportunity to thank all these organizations, 
as well as all the other agencies and indivkluals not mentioned below, whose support and generosity have 
made the work IRC did in 1989 possible. 



Private/Other 

Bernard Van Leer Foundation 
Ford Foundation 

Swedish Committee for Afghanistan 
Stichting Vluchteling 
Refugees International - Japan 
Nofv^ian Refugee Council 
Norwegian Church Aid 

Norwegian Afghanistan Aid (Operation Day's Work) 
Donner Foundation 
Canadian Embassy (Pakistan) 



UnHed Nations 

UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
UNICEF 

World Food Programme 

FAO 

UNOCA 

UNDP 

US Government 

USAID 

Dept. of State; Bureau of Refugee Programs 
us Information Service 
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REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR 
AFGHANISTAN 



Introduction 

Twelve months ago IRC established the 
Rehabilitation Program for Afghanistan (RPA) to 
assist with the reconstruction of Afghanistan. 
RPA's objective is to provide rehabilitative 
programs to rebuild the basic infrastructures 
necessary for a safe and organized return of the 
refugees. RPA is concentrating on nineteen target 
districts in Paktia, Paktika, Logar and Ningarhar. 
These are the areas from which most of the 
refugees in the Hangu-Thal camps originally 
came. 

This year, RPA's projects focused on repair of 
irrigation systems, provision of agricultural 
commodities and public health. RPA implements 
its projects in Afghanistan with the assistance of 
village-based community councils, or shuras. 
RPA provides shura representatives with basic 
administrative training to enable them to play an 
active and responsible role in project 
implementation. 

The decision to become involved in implementing 
projects in Afghanistan represents a new direction 
for the organization. IRC has historically only 
worked with refugees in countries of first asylum. 
RPA's role in Afghanistan is under constant 
review, and the program is intentionally flexible so 
that it can be quickly adapted as the situation 
changes. 



Caution and forethought are needed in light of the 
continuing unstable political situation in 
Afghanistan. Repatriation of large numbers of 
refugees following the Russian withdrawal in 
February did not occur, causing donors to review 
their commitments. This has raised concern 
among Afghans who fear that funding from the 
West may diminish as a result of the on-going 
political confusion. However, the enthusiasm of 
the Afghans working with RPA has kept the 
momentum of the project high despite the 
uncertainty of funding and the complexity of, 
working in Afghanistan. The process of 
developing the program has necessarily been 
slow and cautious, but in the first year of 
operation shuras have successfully implemented 
RPA-sponsored projects in six districts of Paktia 
Province. RPA's activities in 1989 include: 

* Initial surveys completed for 1 2 districts in 
Paktia, Paktika and Ningarhar and Logar. 

* Administrative training completed for 6 
districts in Paktia. 

* Irrigation repair in 3 districts. 

* Vegetable seed arxj seedlings distributed 
in 6 districts. 

* Improved wheat seed and fertilizer 
distributed in 6 districts. 

* Food wheat distributed in 6 districts. 

* Fruit tree transportation and plantation at 
a staging area in Danda Patan. In March, 




Shura 

representatives 
visiting Darsamand 
to discuss a project 
proposal. 
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1 990 these 27,000 trees will be distributed 
to local farmers in 6 Paktia districts. 

* Vaccination (first round) in 8 districts in 
Paktia. Vaccinations were administered to 
16,572 women and 16,382 children. 

* Technical training of four dental 
technicians and eight laboratory 
technicians for placement in existing 
facilities in Afghanistan. 

* Road survey (technical) for 17.6 km of 
road running from Jani Khel to Musa Khel. 

* Administrative stmcture established and 
a computerized system of shura contract 
management set up. 

Progress has also been made in developing 
administrative infrastructures. The shuras have 
begun to evolve into viable entities capable of 
implementing projects in their communities. 
Distributions of agricultural commodities have 
gone relatively smoothly and monitoring reports 
have shown that irrigation repair work is being 
done according to specifications and contractual 
agreements. The vaccination program has 
experienced great success given the difficult 
cultural constraints which would normally prevent 
women from participating. 

Also encouraging are reports of increased activity 
in the six districts served by RPA as compared to 
a year ago. More people seem to be cultivating 
their fields. Some of these farmers are refugees 
who have temporary homes in Pakistan camps. 
They return to Afghanistan at planting time, 
sometimes leaving family members in the area. In 
December 1989, IRC sponsored a study of 
refugee return to the Paktia area. Although the 
findings were inconclusive with regard to actual 
numbers returning, there is a general impression 
of heightened civilian activity in the districts 
studied. (See Table 1, Appendix I for report 
entitled " Refuoee Return to Paktia Province "). 

RPA has put considerable thought into developing 
a time-frame for the project. The following pattern 
is currently considered to be the most 
appropriate: 

* Begin with irrigation repair and provision 
of improved wheat varieties and fertilizer. 
Provide major inputs of wheat and 
fertilizer in the first eighteen months. 

* Continue with other agricultural inputs 
such as maize, rice, barley and fruit trees. 
Possibly begin to subsidize fertilizer. 

* Gradually incorporate public health 
programs (vaccination, improvement of 
watersupply,improvement/establishment 
of latrines, and health education). 



These three phases are expected to take from 
eighteen months to three years to complete. 
Projects such as road repair, the establishment of 
rural medical units and educational support can 
also be included within these initial phases, 
depending upon need. Projects in the medical 
(curative) and education sectors must be 
especially carefully planned, however, because of 
the difficulties of sustainability of such programs 
in the future. 

Administration and Shura Training 

In accordance with IPC's general philosophy of 
encouraging self-reliance, RPA carries out 
projects in Afghanistan through the local district- 
level administrative councils, called shuras. This 
approach fits the complex tribal society of the 
Pathans which makes expatriate involvement 
difficult. It has been endorsed by tribal and 
religious leaders residing in IRC-sers/ed camps in 
Pakistan. IRC is fortunate in having developed 
good relationships with many community leaders 
through its work over the past nine years in the 
Hangu - Thai refugee camps. Many of these men 
hold powerful positions on the shuras. They 
provide guidance in planning projects in 
Afghanistan and assist in communicating 
information to refugees on the Pakistan side of 
the border. 




Chief Administrate Officer, Engineer Zahir, explaining the 
shura contract management system to an RPA employee. 



IRC gives on-going administrative training to 
shura representatives, provides technical 
guidance as required and monitors projects. 
Training activities for shura administrators are 
conducted in the RPA Field Offtce in the town of 
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Darsamand, close to many of the camps which 
IRC serves. RPA has developed a system 
whereby a formal agreement to work with a 
district shura is initiated through a Letter of 
Understanding. As each project is implemented 
a written contract, outlining both shura and IRC 
responsibilities, is signed. These contracts are 
stored in a computerized management system in 
Peshawar. 

Shura Training Unit 

In order to enable shuras to participate more 
actively in project planning and eventually write 
their own proposals, RPA is expanding the shura 
administrator training program. A team of Master 
Trainers from IPC's Public Administration Program 
have been transferred to the Darsamand Field 
Office. The Master Trainers will develop field 
management training curricula for different project 
sectors, including administration of Expanded 
Immunization Programs, training programs and 
distribution systems and construction. The 
Master Trainers will train shura administrators how 
to use the systems that have been designed and 
teach them how to plan and write proposals. 

Work has begun on translating materials and the 
Master Trainers have visited shura administrators 
in Paktia to identify the difficulties they are 
experiencing with the present system. The first 
proposal writing workshop is planned for early 
1 990, to be followed by workshops on field report 
writing and eventually a series on delegation and 
motivation. 



Surveys 

In order to determine the needs and 
characteristics of the target districts, RPA started 
a comprehensive survey of the nineteen districts 
in December 1 988. The survey results, along with 
other factors such as security and the level of 
existing services, have been the basis of decisions 
about where and how to implement projects. 
Teams of IRC-trained surveyors have collected 
data on irrigation, agricultural, medical and 
education infrastructures. Twelve districts have 
been completed. 

The surveys have confirmed speculation about 
widespread and extreme devastation, reinforcing 
the belief that it will be almost impossible for 
refugees to return to these areas unless some 
minimal rehabilitation takes place. Survey 
information has been validated by other RPA staff 
members and, most recently, by two Dutch 
journalists who visited one of the target districts in 
Paktia in October this year. They were most 
struck by the extreme destruction, commenting, 
"We didn't think it would be as bad as that." 

The surveyors have found it difficult to collect 
accurate information, especially on population and 
the amount of land in a village. People tend to 
exaggerate, thinking that they will benefit from 
giving inflated numbers. Surveyors have tried to 
collect reliable information by asking varied 
questions. 

Five district profiles have been written. (An 




RPA's sun/eyors, 
unable to reach 
remote villages in 
Paktia, often have 
to walk for several 
days to reach their 
survey areas. 
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example of a profile of Deh Bala district in 
Ningarhar is contained in Table 2, Appendix I.) 
The goal is to complete profiles for all target 
districts. These profiles can be updated as 
needed and will be shared with other 
organizations. 

Monitoring Activities 

Monitoring is a necessary and important 
component of RPA activities. Monitoring activities 
have been relatively smooth, which RPA attributes 
to the fact that IRC works through shuras. 
However, tribal fighting prevented monitors from 
visiting karezes in some areas, and there have 
been some misunderstandings between the 
monitors and RPA engineers concerning the level 
of completion of projects. The latter issue has 
been resolved by sharing design data with 
monitors at an early stage of the project. 

A team of monitors has been selected from the 
surveyors and monitoring forms have been 
developed. The monitoring system has been 
refined to reflect feedback from monitors each 
time they return from the field. The method of 
measuring water flow has been improved and the 
data collection forms have been altered. 

In July, monitors visited RPA's first karez repair 
projects in Paktia. The monitors found the work 
to be satisfactory. Repairs had been made 
according to specifications and water flow had 
increased in most of the karezes. Monitors visited 
the projects again in September. This time there 
were some problems. Work in about half the 
karezes had not yet been completed. (See 
Irrigation section of this report.) 

In mid-December, monitors were sent to evaluate 
distribution of FAO/WFP commodities (wheat 
seed, fertilizer and edible wheat). Three villages 
were selected randomly from each district and 
then three farmers were randomly chosen from 
the distribution list to be interviewed by the 
monitors. The monitors have not yet returned. 
Results will be reported in the next quarterly 
report. 

Information Sharing 

RPA is attempting to coordinate with other 
agencies working in Afghanistan to avoid 
duplication or conflict. For example, RPA has 
agreed to work with other agencies to produce a 
standardized survey form. Information gathered 
by RPA is accessible to representatives of any 
organization assisting the Afghans. 

Irrigation and Construction 

Introduction : RPA's Irrigation and Construction 



Division focuses on low-technology, community- 
based projects. It endeavors to restore the 
infrastructure of selected districts In Afghanistan 
to their previous working capacity by provkJing 
funds and technical advice to the local 
population. The people of the district are 
expected to do the work themselves using 
locally-derived materials, skills and administrative 
structures. Repair of the agricultural infrastructure 
will enable the food producing capacity of 
Afghanistan to be restored. This will, hopefully, 
provide refugees with an Incentive to return to 
their fields. 

The primary objective in 1989 was the repair of 
irrigation systems. Work on construction projects 
was limited to planning, design and proposal 
writing. Twenty-one karezes have been repaired 
in the three districts of Paktia. Water from these 
21 karezes will irrigate an estimated 2,200 
hectares of land benefitting approximately 6,000 
families. (See Table 3, Appendix I.) 

Irrigation : RPA's first irrigation repair projects 
were in Danda Patan, Jani Khel and Musa Khel, 
Paktia Province. Although the proposals were 
submitted in February, work was held up until 
May due to several problems. These problems 
illustrate the kind of difficulties that agencies 
implementing projects in Afghanistan can expect 
to face, especially in the early stages. For 
example, it was discovered that the damage to 
the karezes was greater than previously imagined, 
so that the work could not be accomplished with 
the funds budgeted for the projects. Secondly, 
reaching agreement between the shuras and IRC 
on acceptable terms for project Implementation 
was more difficult than anticipated. Two months 
were spent negotiating the terms of the contract. 
The people of Jaji/Ahmad Khel could not form a 
shura, so this project had to be dropped. 

Work on the 21 karezes began in May, however, 
progress was impeded by flooding from snow 
melt. Measures were taken to prevent further 
damage to the karezes, and, in some cases, work 
was stopped until the flooding passed. RPA will 
not attempt to start karez repair work at this time 
of year in the future. RPA had another set-back 
when the monitoring team reported that some of 
the karezes thought to have already been finished 
were still incomplete. Work on all the karezes 
was successfully completed by the fall. 

RPA has started work on 19 more karezes in the 
same districts and on three diversion dams in 
Danda Patan, Jani Khel and Musa Khel. (See 
Table 4, Appendix I.) Diversion dams are a 
traditional method of irrigation. They are used to 
raise the water level in a stream on the upstream 
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side to form a pool of deeper water. Water from 
this pool is then diverted to the irrigation canals. 
RPA will use gabions (wire cages filled with stone) 
as a building material to improve the effectiveness 
of the dams. Water diverted from these dams will 
irrigate several hundred hectares of land. 

Some of the problems confronted in implementing 
the first repair projects were avoided in 
implementing the second round of repairs. 
However, the preliminary survey data used to 
prepare the proposal was still less accurate than 
originally hoped. Measures were taken to avoid 
flood damage and supervision was increased to 
ensure better documentation of progress. 
Payments for each 25% of the repair work are 
released through the shura to one individual in the 
community. The community contacts RPA when 
this portion of the work is complete. A supervisor 
visits the site to confirm that the work has been 
done before the next installment is released. 

Two more irrigation repair proposals were 
approved in December for the districts of Laj 
Mangal, Jaji/Ahmad Khel and Jaji/Ali Khel. (See 
Table 5, Appendix I.) The shuras played a more 
active role in selecting karezes to be repaired, 
hopefully increasing the feeling of community 
participation in the program. All design work and 
cost estimates were completed before the 
proposal was submitted in an effort to make the 
initial proposal more accurate. 

Construction : Since RPA decided that irrigation 
systems were the first priority, the construction 
program dW not develop greatly in 1989. A road 
survey was completed for 17.6 km. of road 
between Laj Mangal and Musa Khel. Design for 
the repair work will be completed early in 1990. 




Det e r io r at ion of roads, plu s t h e dang e r of land min es, 
makes travel in Afghanistan extremely difficult. This RPA 
team have taken to driving ak>ng a river bed to reach their 
destinathn in Paktia Province. 



Two proposals for storage building construction 
have been approved. These buildings will be 
used to store agricultural inputs and can be used 
for emergency relief supplies should there be a 
mass return of refugees at any time. 

Conclusion and Future Plans : The general plan 
for future work is to start with irrigation repair and 
follow up, where necessary, with the construction 
of storage buildings. RPA plans to continue 
working in Paktia, and will begin irrigation repair 
in the Urgoon District of Paktika. RPA may 
possibly start work in Logar and Ningarhar later in 
the year. 



Agriculture 

Introduction : RPA's Agricultural program is 
designed to help farmers in Afghanistan improve 
agricultural productivity. The goal is to increase 
the internally generated food resources needed 
for refugee return. RPA technicians provide 
training and technical advice on how to best 
recultivate war damaged land. 

Historically, agriculture in Afghanistan has been 
poor. Large quantities of organic and chemical 
fertilizers are needed to improve soil fertility. 
Regional and seasonal climatic conditions, which 
lead to periodic droughts and limited availability of 
water, are extreme and restrict agricultural 
success. These and other limiting factors have led 
to the high levels of malnutrition associated with 
Afghanistan. 

The conflict with the Soviet Union has 
exacerbated Afghanistan's agricultural problems. 
Bombing of irrigation systems has devastated 
food production capacity. Land mines restrict 
access to farmland and reductions in livestock 
populations have led to shortages of farm power. 
According to an Agricultural Survey of Afghanistan 
(produced by the Swedish Committee for 
Afghanistan), production of the four main food 
crops has declined significantly since the war. 
Irrigated wheat production has decreased by 45%, 
rainfed wheat by 52%, maize by 46%, and rice 
production by 40%. 

RPA has focused its rehabilitation efforts in the 
largely liberated province of Paktia. RPA has tried 
to integrate the agricultural projects with irrigation 
repair to enable farmers to derive maximum 
benefit from agricultural inputs. As in all RPA 
projects, the agricultural division works with 
shuras to develop and implement projects. 
Although tribal factionalism and distrust make the 
establishment of a regional agricultural policy 
difficult, local acceptance of RPA's agricultural 
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efforts in Paktia has been encouraging. New 
varieties of vegetable seed, wheat and fruit trees 
introduced by RPA have been well received. 

Maize/Fertilizer: One hundred and seventy-five 
tons of diamnnonium phosphate (DAP) and 280 
tons of urea for improved maize production was 
distributed to 9,215 families in Paktia in late spring 
for the summer maize crop. The fertilizer covered 
approximately 9,540 jeribs (5 jeribs= 1 hectare) of 
land in Musa Khel and 4,130 jeribs in Jani Khel. 
Unfortunately adverse weather limited maize 
production. Hail and floods destroyed 
approximately 5% and damaged up to 50% of the 
total maize crop. Despite bad weather, the 
fertilizer enhanced summer maize production by 
approximately 1,300 kilograms per hectare, 
increasing average individual villager income by 
Rs.509 ($24) per jerib. 

Veoetable Seed Procram : RPA distributed 62,315 
packets of vegetable seed to 9,553 families in 
Musa Khel, Jani Khel, and Danda Patan. Seed 
included spinach, onion, cucumber, carrot, 
squash, beet, cantaloupe and watermelon. 
Several new varieties of vegetable seed were also 
introduced, such as leek and okra. 

Additionally, almost two million eggplant, tomato, 
pepper and onion seedlings were distributed to 
10,328 families in Musa Khel, Jani Khel, Danda 
Patan, Jaji and Chamkani. These vegetable 
seedlings were germinated and prepared for 
transport by Afghans in IRC refugee camps. 
Approximately 40% of the vegetable seedlings 
were destroyed during transportation from 
Pakistan to Paktia, demonstrating the need for 
development of indigenous agricultural supply 
outlets. 

Again, unfavorable weather limited the village 
vegetable production. Hail and floods destroyed 
about 10% and damaged 50% of the vegetable 
gardens. A lack of knowledge on proper 
cultivation techniques for new seed varieties also 
limited production. RPA is planning a 
comprehensive agricultural training program for 
selected Afghan village youth to address this 
problerfi. 

Despite the problems, the seed distribution 
program was wkJely accepted by the farmers and 
600 hectares of vegetable seed were planted. 
Vegetable cultivation, once considered to be a 
luxury, is becoming more feasible, and will 
enhance the range of food available. 

Wheat/Farm Tool Distribution : Twelve tons of an 
upland, semi-drought tolerant, experimental wheat 
(Blue Silver) was transported by UNILOG (the 
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transportation and logistics unit of the UN) in 
October to Danda Patan, Musa Khel and Jani 
Khel. RPA distributed the wheat to farmers in 
upland areas with limited or no access to 
irrigation. 12 tons of DAP and 24 tons of urea for 
the wheat were distributed to each district. These 
inputs will hopefully provide high yields of upland 
wheat in the spring of 1990. RPA also distribi^ed 
sickles, shovels, hand plows, and hoes to 6,000 
farmers in Paktia to enable farmers to realize 
maximum productivity of RPA extended 
resources. 

Wheat Extension Program : The largest single 
allotment of FAO wheat was distributed through 
RPA in October. Five hundred and seventy-five 
tons of improved wheat seed, 575 tons of DAP 
and 1,150 tons of urea were transported and 
distributed to 11,500 families in Musa Khel, Jani 
Khel, Danda Patan, Jaji/Ali Khel, Jaji/Ahmad Khel 
and Laj Mangal. The consignment was delivered 
to a staging area in Afghanistan in ten-ton 
truckloads and then broken down into smaller 
loads for transportation to specific districts. This 
was completed within a 12-day period, with 
UNILOG's assistance, in time for fall planting. 

The 1990 spring harvest will determine the 
sustainability of this project. This high quality 
FAO wheat seed has demonstrated high yields in 
the past. The harvest should produce plenty of 
wheat for consumption with enough surplus seed 
for planting the following year. 

Farmers receiving seed have agreed to pay 10 kg. 
of harvested seed into a shura managed grain 
bank for each bag of seed and fertilizer provkJed. 
This seed will be distributed at the discretion of 
the shura to needy families and returning 
refugees. The seed can also be used by the 
shura to cover certain costs (chowkidar wages, 
for example). 

The World Food Program (WFP) provkled RPA 
with 1 ,050 tons of edible wheat as a supplement 
to the FAO wheat distribution program. FAO felt 
that this project would encourage farmers to 
plant^ather than eat, the improved wheat seed. 

In addition, RPA purchased 10 tons of Kyber 81 
wheat seed, 20 tons of urea and 10 tons of DAP. 
This wheat was transported and distributed 
through UNILOG to farmers in the six Paktia 
Provinces. 

An experimental RPA wheat program led to the 
establishment of 440 wheat demonstration plots In 
Paktia villages. These trial plots will compare 
growth differences between the four varieties of 
wheat seed distributed in the various projects 
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(Kyber 81, Pak 81, Pirsabak 85 and Blue Silver). 
The 1 990 spring harvest of wheat grown on these 
demonstration plots will help RPA field staff to 
make recommendations for next year's wheat 
program. 

Fruit/Reforestation Tree Programs : The 
destruction of many fruit tree orchards and forests 
has created serious agricultural and ecological 
problems in Afghanistan. Erosion, caused by a 
lack of protective tree cover, results in the loss of 
essential top soil needed for agricultural 
development. Unregulated harvesting of forest 
resources leads to shortages in fuel and timber. 
Deforestation in Afghanistan has been caused by 
two main factors. Firstly, forest and fruit trees 
were viewed as important resources and were 
subsequently targeted for destruction by the 
communist forces. Secondly, the current 
harvesting of forests for fuel and lumber for export 
is a major source of income for many Afghans. 
Cutting of timber is currently unchecked due to 
the lack of a central regulating governmental 
body. Deforestation is likely to increase as 
returning refugees will need timber products to 
rebuild their homes. The total forested region in 
Afghanistan was estimated at 1.9 million hectares 
before the war. Experts estimate that 60 - 70% of 
the Afghan forest reserves have been lost. 

In October, 1989 RPA planted 27,000 fruit tree 
cuttings at a staging site in the Danda Patan 
district of Paktia, under an agreement with FAO. 
The trees, consisting of apple, peach, plum and 
apricot, will be ready for delivery to villages in 
April, 1990. RPA is currently proposing the 
establishment of reforestation and fruit tree 
nurseries In Musa Khel, Jani Khel and Danda 
Patan. Such projects are critical for the future 
rehabilitation of Afghanistan's agricultural and 
natural resources. 

Conclusion and Future Plans : RPA's plan 
involves short-term, integrated rehabilitation 
programs, starting with rehabilitating the war- 
damaged agricultural infrastructure in Paktia. 
Irrigation systems have been or are currently 
being repaired by RPA engineers. Basic 
agricultural inputs such as improved wheat seed 
and fertilizer have been distributed. The 1990 
wheat harvest will hopefully provkie Afghan 
farmers with the means to supplement family 
nutrition and income. Surplus wheat seed should 
also be generated for planting the following year. 
Thus the first phase of the program is nearing 
completion for the three Paktia districts which 
have received large Inputs of improved wheat 
seed this year. 

RPA plans to continue distribution of agricultural 



inputs such as maize, rice, barley, and fruit and 
reforestation trees in conjunction with irrigation 
repair. Income generated from the previous 
year's wheat program couid be used for buying 
fertilizers at subsidized prices. During 1990 RPA 
hopes to obtain improved wheat inputs for three 
Paktia districts which received less wheat in 
October, and will extend projects to Urgoon in 
Paktika, where RPA will begin irrigation repair in 
the coming year. 

It is hoped that improved agricultural productivity 
through the efforts of RPA and other agencies will 
instill Afghan farmers with a sqnse of confidence. 
A proven sustainable agriculture program may 
help encourage refugees to return to their farms 
in Afghanistan. 



Medical 

Introduction : The Medical division has 
concentrated on public health projects in the 
target districts. So far, the main thrust has been 
a vaccination program for women and children in 
Paktia. To augment this program a proposal has 
been prepared for the provision of a small number 
of latrines and spring improvement projects. This 
would provide returning refugees with some of the 
public health facilities which they have become 
accustomed to having in the refugee camps. 
Thus, as well as upgrading the public health 
status of the area, these projects will, hopefully, 
enhance possibilities for repatriation. 

The Medical division has also started to train 
dental technicians and microscopists to work in 
clinics in Afghanistan. 

Considerable thought has been given to the 
aspects of medical care that RPA should become 
involved in. RPA is wary of creating something 
which could not eventually be self-sustaining and 
is therefore proceeding cautiously. A proposal to 
operate a 40 bed hospital has been rejected, 
however, RPA is still considering providing 
support to rural health units. 

The presence of mines in Afghanistan is a great 
danger to the population and to any refugee who 
plans to return. RPA is proposing several mobile 
stabilization units which would travel alongside 
demining workers. These units would provkie the 
care ne^ed to stabilize a victim before referral to 
another facility. Ambulances and some of the 
equipment have already been purchased. RPA 
hopes that this project can begin during the first 
half of 1990. / 
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Microscopist training at the Darsamand Field Office. These 
laboratory technicians will be placed in existing health units 
in Afghanistan once trained. 



Vaccination Program: Afghanistan has one of the 
highest infant mortality rates in the world. 
According to the World Health Organization 
(WHO) effective vaccination programs, in regions 
where vaccine preventable diseases are prevalent, 
can reduce mortality by up to 50 percent in 
children under five. Afghanistan has virtually no 
immunization services and the minimal medical 
services that are available are targeted towards 
treating wounded mujahideen, even though war 
injuries currently account for less than 20% of 
fatalities in Afghanistan. 

The vaccination program, funded by UNICEF, 
aims to immunize 50,000 children and 15,000 
women in Pal<tia by July, 1990. Women are 
immunized with tetanus toxoid (TT) and children 
with a mixed vaccine against tetanus, pdio and 
whooping cough (DPTP), measles and 
tuberculosis (BOG). 

Thirteen vaccinators were trained by AVICEN, and 
a freeze point established at the Darsamand Field 
Office. Three teams of vaccinators began 
immunization in Paktia in August. By the end of 
1 989, 1 2 twenty-one day missions to 455 villages 
in eight districts of Paktia had been conducted. 
16,382 children and 16,572 women had been 
vaccinated. (See Table 6, Apperxiix I.) 

First Dose: According to the results of a village- 
by-village survey conducted by the vaccinators, 
over 90% of the women and children in the 
regions visited received their first doses. The 
teams will return in 1990 to administer the second 
doses required for full immunization. From past 
experience in the refugee camps, RPA anticipated 
that purdah restraints and the fact that all the 
vaccinators are male would limit the percentage 



of women coming for vaccinations. However, the 
program was encouraged to find that 
approximately 50% of those vaccinated in Paktia 
were women. 

Second Dose: RPA vaccinators returned to Jani 
Khel in August to give second dose vaccinations. 
They were only able to administer second doses 
to 447 women and 790 children. This represents 
a dropout rate of about 73% for children and 59% 
for women, which is very worrying. RPA has 
decided to hold workshops for shura 
representatives in each district to educate them 
about the importance of the second dose. 
Workshops will be held in February in the districts 
where the first round of vaccinations has been 
completed. Hopefully, this will result in shura 
representatives motivating and organizing the 
community for the second round. 

Problems: Teams have experienced problems in 
the more remote areas where there are few roads. 
Vaccinators have had to walk up to five hours a 
day to reach villages. RPA has negotiated with 
shuras, who have now agreed to provide mules or 
camels free of cost for the areas without roads. 
This policy is based on IRC's belief that, wherever 
possible, the community should contribute to the 
program in order to minimize dependence and 
increase participation in the program. 

Security continues to be a problem. One of the 
program vehicles was shot at during the field 
training mission. Luckily, no one was injured and 
there was no damage to the vehicle. This 
problem was resolved with the local shura. In the 
future all shuras will sign a contract guaranteeing 
the security of vaccination teams. 

Other: Due to various misconceptions about 
vaccination, women in some villages will not be 
immunized. Some believe that TT shots will 
cause sterility, the birth of twins or will result in 
them becoming "kafirs" (non-believers). The 
vaccinators feel that, with increased health 
education and motivation, these erroneous beliefs 
can be overcome. The vaccinators have 
suggested that an accompanying mobile medical 
team would be an incentive for people to be 
vaccinated. IRC will investigate this possibility. 

In one of the villages a vaccination team 
discovered an infant with neonatal tetanus. The 
team explained the importance of vacpinatihg 
mothers and sterilizing the knife before cutting the 
umbilical cord. In Chamkani district 14 ca^s of 
pdio were reported by the vaccination team. RPA 
medical staff will attempt to confirm and 
investigate this report in January 1990. In Danda 
Patan District there were six cases of measles in 
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one village. Findings such as these reinforce the 
need for a vaccination program. 

Future: Toward the end of 1989, UNICEF 
approached IRC to continue the vaccination 
program in Paktia and possibly to expand the 
service to Logar and Ningarhar. This was an 
important validation of the work this program has 
done during the past year. A proposal has been 
submitted which is presently under consideration. 

Medical Training: In April this year RPA took over 
responsibility for a small medical training program 
which had been run under the auspices of IPC's 
Hangu Medical Program. RPA's Medical Training 
takes place at the Darsamand Field Office. The 
program is currently training eight laboratory and 
four dental technicians for medical units in 
Afghanistan. The trainees, selected from over 400 
applicants, have guaranteed to work in 
Afghanistan once they complete their training. 
The program is a coordinated effort between RPA 
and several other organizations. The Swedish 
Committee, MSF Holland and the Italian 
Corporation for Development have provided 
equipment and training. Freedom Medicine, 
which has medical operations in Afghanistan, has 
offered assistance in placing the graduates. The 
Medical Training Unit will also train sanitarians 
and workers for the stabilization units, if these 
projects are approved. 

Conclusion and Future Plans: RPA has chosen to 
focus upon public health in its medical assistance. 



The benefits of vaccination are clear, and Afghans 
have specifically requested vaccination projects in 
their districts. RPA hopes to be able to implement 
sanitation and water improvement projects in 
1 990. These projects are self-sustaining and can 
be done with a maximum amount of input from 
the community. Such programs will narrow the 
gap between what refugees in Pakistan have been 
exposed to and the more limited experiences of 
their compatriots in Afghanistan. This will 
contribute to a smoother transition once refugees 
begin to return. The establishment of small rural 
health centers will continue to be examined in 
light of available resources and sustainability. 

Finally, every effort will be made to establish 
mobile stabilization units to follow mine clearance 
teams. This is a priority as the presence of mines 
continues to be one of the major deterrents to 
repatriation. 

Other 

In July 1988, Lutheran World Service (LWS) 
offered to provide IRC with 4,000 bales of used 
winter clothing. The clothing will be distributed to 
shuras in Paktia and to recently arrived refugees 
in Kohat camps. Once in Pakistan the 
transportation, storage and distribution of the 
clothing is IPC's responsibility. Customs 
clearance of the first load of clothing is now 
taking place and the clothing will arrive in 
Darsamand in early 1990. 




RPA-trained dental 
technicians during their final 
examination at the Hangu 
Medical Program dental 
clinic. These technicians will 
be assigned to health units in 
Afghanistan in 1990. 
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THE HANGU MEDICAL 
PROGRAM 



Introduction 

In 1980, in response to the Soviet invasion of 
Afghanistan and the resulting refugee crisis, IRC 
established a multi-faceted medical program 
providing curative and preventative services. 
Basic Health Units (BHUs) offer curative services 
while the public health program addresses 
preventative needs. This division is theoretical; in 
practice the curative and preventative approaches 
are integrated. In addition to existing services, a 
village extension worker project and a dental 
program were started this year as pilot projects. 

Basic Health Units consist of main clinics, 
maternal and child health (MCH), referral service, 
an immunization program, dental clinic and 
laboratories. The public health program is 
comprised of sanitation, community health 
workers (male and female) and the village 
extension worker pilot project. 

The program started with two mobile teams 
serving refugees in the border area from Kohat to 
Thai. There are now eight permanent medical 
teams comprised of male and female doctors, 
male and female community health workers, 
vaccinators, dispensers, and malaria supervisors. 

The most significant event for all refugee 
programs in 1989 was the withdrawal of Soviet 
troops from Afghanistan in February. Anticipating 
that -the refugees would start repatriating, donors 
targeted funds for projects inside Afghanistan and 
reduced funds for refugee programs. However, 
the refugee population has continued growing. In 
1988 the population in IRC's service area was 
estimated at 190,000. This year, with the 
continued influx of new arrivals, the target 
population is estimated to be 250,000. IRC is 
facing a tremendous challenge to continue 
delivering health services to this growing 
population under serious budget constraints. 

The overall medical budget was cut by 25% in 
1989. IRC was forced to eliminate three medical 
teams, reduce staff hours in the clinics, reduce 
clinic staff and cut the referral program 
significantly. The total number of hours that 
clinics are open was reduced by 84 hours per 
week. With the unexpected arrival of 1 0,000 more 
refugees and the establishment of a new camp in 
Shin Dand, the sanitation budget was depleted by 
October 1989. This situation has led to morale 
problems among the general refugee population, 
as well as among program staff. Despite the fact 
that there continues to be an influx of newly 



displaced people arriving in the camps in 
Pakistan, the donor community still seems to be 
focusing on projects in Afghanistan. 

Despite the budget constraints, IRC has been able 
to continue to deliver health services to 13 camps, 
one of which is the newly established Shin Dand 
camp. In addition, a new clinic has been 
established at Naryab camp, which had previously 
resisted IRC medical assistance. 

BASIC HEALTH UNITS (BHUs) 

Main Clinics 

Each clinic is staffed by one medical team and is 
open for 6 hours each operating day. The chart 
below shows clinic schedules as they relate to 
camp population. 



CAMP POPULATION CLINIC SCHEDULE 

Thai 1 13,971 5 days-Sunday-Thursday 

Thai 2 17,207 5 days-Sunday-Thursday 

Dalian 16,309 3 days-Sun-Tues-Thurs 

Darsamand 22,594 3 days-Sun-Tues-Thurs 

Doaba 14,778 2 days-Monday & Tues 

Naryab n/a 1 day— every Monday 

Moh'd. Khoja 15,632 3 days-Sun-Tues-Thurs. 

Kal 15,818 5 days-Sunday-Thursday 

Kotki 1 1 1 ,039 2 days-Monday & Weds. 

Kotki 2 n/a 2 days-Monday & Weds. 

Katakanra 6754 2 days-Monday & Weds. 

Lakhti Banda 15,340 3 days-Sun-Tues-Thurs. 

Shin Dand 15,130 5 days-Sunday-Thursday 



Total 164,572(a) 



(a) This does not include the undisclosed number of new 
arrivals that have been coming into many of the camps from 
Hangu to Thai, nor camps receiving assistance from IRC that 
do not have clinics. If we were to include these additional 
figures, the overall total is close to 250,000 refugees. 



Clinic attendance increased during the months in 
which high numbers of new refugees arrived but 
then stabilized. The number of unvaccinated 
children among the new arrival population was 
especially high. A total of 508,401 clinic visits 
were recorded this year compared to 538,697 in 
1988. Thus, despite the reduction in clinic 
operating hours, 1989 attendance was only 
slightly lower than in 1988. Another factor which 
contributed to the lower attendance was that the 
program was unable to purchase certain 
medicines towards the end of the year due to 
budgetary constraints. This resulted in doctors 
limiting treatment to the most serious cases. 

A majority of illnesses fell into the usual 
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DR. ZAFAR, COORDINATOR OF HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 




Dr. Zafar, born in JanI Khel, Paktia, left home at the age of seven 
to study in Kabul. Away fronn his family, he was able to devote most 
of his time to studying. The hard work paid off. Competing with 
over 210,CXX) students on a nationwide entrance exam for 2,000 
higher education positions in the country, 2^far became one of 300 
new students admitted to medical college in Afghanistan. 

During his third year at Ningarhar Medical College, Zafar sensed 
an increasingly dangerous atmosphere. TheTaraki government was 
in power. Zafar, not being a member of one of the communist party 
factions, was instantly suspect. In 1978, he left for Pakistan with 
his family, exchanging his promising career as a medical doctor for that of a refugee. 

Initially, Zafar had many doubts and worries. "At the time I came to Pakistan there weren't refugees here like there are 
now. It was difficult for me and my family to be away from our country. I felt like my responsibilities towards my family 
didn't allow me even to think about returning to school to finish my studies. There simply was no money available", he 
said. For the next four years he assisted the "jehad", or holy war, working as a nurse for war wounded and later as a drug 
dispenser for Union Aid in Peshawar. 

In 1983, with the help of UNHCR and Union Aid, Zafar obtained a scholarship to King Edward Medical College in Lahore, 
one of the top medical colleges in South Asia. Once there, language proved to be his earliest and most crucial challenge. 
On his first day of college, Zafar found the door to his room locked. With only rudimentary English and Urdu, he was 
unable to ask a fellow Pakistani student to hold on to his luggage while he went to enquire about his key. "Why do you 
come here when you don't know English?", the student said. 

Drawing upon his previous medical experience, Zafar impressed his professor on the first day during a clinical diagnosis 
of an abdominal cancer patient. Zafar showed remarkable examining competence, although he was unable to explain 
his diagnosis in English. After class, the professor expressed concern that Zafar learn English quickly and offered 
suggestions and help. 

Working under extreme pressure, Zafar managed to keep pace with his medical studies while learning English from 
medical textbooks. In three months he could speak with classmates and teachers about his subjects. 

However, this feat was not achieved without some ill effects to his health. Depression and headaches were common. 
The hard work, news of the war, separation from his family and country, all added to his despondency. "Why are all the 
other students so happy?", he thought. By looking back on time as a student in Afghanistan and remembering the 
happiness, he understood. 

Finally his dedication paid off. Zafar passed his final exam and then began fulfilling his ardent ambition to help his 
people. In his first position, as Medical Coordinator for the German Afghan Corhmittee, Zafar made frequent trips into 
war zones, managing medical services in the north and central parts of Afghanistan. 

In June of 1989, Dr. Zafar was appointed IPC's Medical Coordinator, in charge of IPC's medical programs including day- 
to-day management of 13 refugee health units. Dr. Zafar began his 
position with the news that the medical budget had been cut by 25%. 
Despite an increased population, due to newly arriving refugees. Dr. Zafar 
and his staff had to reduce clinic hours. Still there were over half a million 
patient visits, only slightly less than last year. "Because of new arrivals 
in all our camps we need an increase in the medical services provided. 
Our present budget is making this more difficult - we're doing more with 
less." 

Like all Afghan refugees. Dr. Zafar's life has been a difficult struggle with 
many hardships. He has overcome many obstacles and approached every 
task with a grace and forbearance. The kindness, patience and 
professionalism he brings to his position has been a fortunate asset for the 
Afghans as well as IRC. His future aspiration is simple, "My people 
deserve a good and happy life. That is my only goal." 
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categories: upper respiratory tract infections, 
broncliial disorders, skin diseases, diarriiea, 
dysentery, ear, nose and throat infections, and 
general aches and pains. Particular attention is 
given to the treatment of malaria and TB since 
both are major causes of fatality in refugees 
situations and can be transmitted rapidly under 
crowded living conditions. 

Malaria: There was an increase in the number of 
cases of falciparum and vivax malaria in IRC's 
camps this year. (See graph below.) Falciparum 
is the most dangerous type of malaria and can 
often be fatal to children under five years old. 
This trend has led to concern about the 
effectiveness of methods of malaria control. 
Statistical details are contained in Table 1, 
Appendix II. 

FALQPARUM AND VIVAX CASES BY YEAR 1987-e9 On 1000s) 
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During 1989 WHO/UNHCR hired a consultant to 
investigate the current status of malaria control in 
refugee camps in Pakistan. Preliminary results of 
the study suggest that malathion spraying is no 
longer an effective control. Additionally, the 
studies suggest that the incidence of chloroquine 
resistant malaria is rising. The final report due in 
early 1990 is likely to suggest changes in malaria 
control as well as in treatment for resistant cases 
of falciparum malaria. IRC hopes that the 
spraying campaign will be done in a more 
coordinated manner, working in conjunction with 
the Pakistani government. This would enable the 
campaign to cover nearby Pakistani villages as 
well as camp areas. Spraying camps is futile 
unless preventative action is also taken in the 
surrounding villages. 

Malaria will be a major health problem for 



refugees when they return to Afghanistan, 
especially since resources for treatment and 
control will probably be limited. IRC's community 
health workers and sanitarians have, therefore, 
been emphasizing education of refugees in 
recognition and prevention of the disease. 

Tuberculosis : Tuberculosis (TB) continues to be 
a problem in the refugee population, although the 
number of cases is not above the average for 
refugee populations worldwide. IRC follows 
UNHCR/ICD's TB treatment guidelines to ensure 
that strict standardized protocols are followed 
throughout all camps. During the first two months 
of treatment, "the intensive phase", it is critical that 
the patient come to the BHU daily to receive 
medicine and be taught about the disease and the 
importance of continuing treatment. Medicine 
should be taken in front of the doctor as a means 
of ensuring strict adherence to the prescribed 
treatment. After the intensive phase, the patient 
should come to the BHU for a weekly check-up 
and for medicine. At this stage patients can take 
the medicine at home, with follow-up from 
community health workers. 

785 TB patients were registered in IRC's TB 
program in 1 989, with a "lost" rate of 20%. Both 
the incidence and the lost rate are acceptable for 
a refugee camp/Third World setting. (A lost 
patient is one who has not received treatment for 
three months or more.) It is extremely important 
to locate defaulting patients and to discuss the 
reasons for default with them. Community health 
workers are responsible for follow up and for 
motivating patients to adhere to the treatment 
guidelines. Monitoring TB patients has been 
problematic in the past and is an area that will be 
further emphasized in 1990. Statistical details are 
contained in Table 2, Appendix II. 

Maternal and Child Health (MCH) 

1989 was a busy year with expansion in almost 
all components of the MCH program. There were 
no major changes in program goals, but several 
service delivery mechanisms were altered and 
greater emphasis placed on outreach. The MCH 
program consists of nutrition education and home 
visits, ante-natal care, post-natal visits and 
demonstration rooms. 

MCH, as an integral component of the BHUs, 
provides care to pregnant and lactating mothers 
and to children under 5 years of age. A major 
aspect of caring for this sector is educating the 
women about the importance of ante-natal care 
and appropriate health care for young children. 
Nutrition education focuses on treatment for 
malnourished children. 
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The total number of children who participated in 
MCH this year was 98,106, an increase of 4,360 
over last year. The actual number of patient visits 
(including visits for weight monitoring and follow- 
up visits) was 170,070. This is a decrease of 
47,825 from last year. Factors contributing to this 
decrease include the death of Pakistan's 
President Zia ul Haq, elections, and political 
disturbances in the camps due to staff problems. 
These events forced the clinics to close for 
periods of time. See Table 3, Appendix 11. 




Weighing-in at the BHU. 



The total number of new children registered (ages 

0 - 5) was 9,172, representing an 8% increase in 
new registration over the previous year. 7,533 
(82%) of these were under one year old, including 
4,482 (49%) who were under one month old. The 
under one month age group is especially 
significant because this is the prime age to begin 
vaccinations (see Expanded Prooram for 

1 mmunizati^ section) and monitoring of growth 
and development. Monitoring ts important during 
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the first two years of life because weight loss can 
indicate inadequate nutrition. 

Nutrition Education and Home Visits : "Special 
feeding" services were implemented in 1985 to 
target the most vulnerable groups, (i.e. children 
who are 1st, 2nd or 3rd degree malnourished, 
children whose weight is stable or falling over 
time, twins, children whose mothers have died 
and children under five years old whose mothers 
have tuberculosis). Because of budget cuts, 
children with 1st degree malnourishment have 
been eliminated from the admissions criteria and 
the special feeding approach has been changed 
to a "nutrition education" approach. 

There are two components to the new approach. 
Weekly meetings are held where children are 
weighed and health education lessons, including 
cooking demonstrations, are conducted. Mothers 
are given sample ingredients so they can prepare 
the foods demonstrated in the classes. 
Ingredients are always locally available and 
inexpensive. The second aspect of the program 
involves visits to the homes of the children 
enrolled in the program. The home is visited 
twice a month initially. This is then reduced to a 
monthly visit. The community health visitor 
determines why the child is problematic, offers 
practical guidance to the family, and involves the 
family in the child's care. In Afghan families the 
father shops and the older women influence the 
mother's care of the child. It is, therefore, 
important to try to include the whole family in 
child care education. 




Cooking demonstrations using iocal ingredients are given to 
the mothers of malnourished children. 



In 1989 the number of children attending the 
nutrition education program was 6,510, compared 
to 25,494 last year. This dramatic reduction was 
the result of eliminating 1st degree malnutrition, 
which previously accounted for a large 
percentage of enrolled children. The number of 
newly registered children decreased to 728 
children from 3,128 in 1988. (See Table 4, 
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Appendix II for further details.) 

Under the new program 69% of the children 
gained weight, 19% lost weight and 12% were 
stable. Staff believe that the home visits have 
enhanced knowledge of the causes of weight loss 
and improved the effectiveness of the program. 




A Lady Health Visitor explains the importance of nutrition in 
relation to child care. 



Ante-natal Care: During pregnancy, women 
receive a checl<-up, nutrition advice and care from 
the MCH. They are encouraged to attend 
monthly. Anaemia is highly prevalent among 
refugee women so hemoglobin tests, iron folic 
acid, and calcium tablets are routinely 
administered. Tetanus toxoid vaccine is given 
before delivery. (See Expanded Program for 
Immunization section.) Unsterile instruments are 
often used to cut umbilical cords making this 
vaccine particularly important for the safety of 
mother and child. Problem cases are referred to 
the main clinic. 

The total number of ante-natal visits this year was 
1 1 ,526, which represents a 20% increase on last 
year. 1989 registration was 4,789 (an average of 
399 per month). This is also higher than last year, 
attributable in part to the addition of Shin Dand 
camp. 

4,482 women reported giving birth within 30 days 
of delivery. 69% of registered deliveries were 
assisted by a family member, 23% had the help of 
an LHV, TBA, or MCH staff member, and 8% were 
self deliveries. 

Post-natal Visits : Post-natal visits (1 -10 days after 
delivery) were introduced this year with the goals 
of examining the mother, checking on care of 
newborns, and starting immunization. 1 ,345 visits 
have taken place this year. This type of outreach 
is important since the number of complications 
that develop within ten days of delivery is high 
among both mothers and newborns. 



Demonstrat ion Rooms : Demonstration rooms, 
attached to the BHUs, are used for women's 
health education. Women pass through the 
demonstration rooms on their way to see the 
doctor, giving the medical staff the opportunity to 
teach health related topics. Use and preparation 
of Oral Rehydration Solution, dental hygiene, 
nutrition education, weaning techniques and 
importance of cleanliness are taught. Bathing of 
childfen also takes place here. 




A n^other and grandmother are given health information^ 
btefore seeing the Lady Doctor at the MCH. 

Conclusion: The cramped conditions and foreign 
environment of the refugee camps have resulted 
in increasing isolation for Afghan women. The 
isolation of women makes effective 
implementation of medical programs designed to 
reach women difficult. Any programs for women 
have to permeate the protective atmosphere 
surrounding women. IRC has managed to 
improve the health of refugee women by going 
into the homes of refugees to conduct health 
education sessions and training in basic health 
messages (see Female Health Worker report). 
However, all women's health programs are 
potentially controversial and have to be 
implemented with caution and sensitivity. 

Statistical evidence indicates that IPC's health 
programs are available to a majority of women in 
IRC camps. This achievement can be attributed 
to the emphasis placed on outreach programs in 
conjunction with the MCH activities at the BHUs. 

Because of our staff's unique contact with the 
women in the camps, the medical program plans 
to play a role in mine awareness training in 1 990. 
MCH staff will attend mine awareness teacher 
training seminars and then pre-test the techniques 
for the UN's Operation Salam. 

Referral Service 

Patients that are too ill to be treated at the BHUs 
are sent to IPC's Hangu referral doctor, who 
decides whether transfer to hospitals in Kohat or 
Peshawar is necessary. In Peshawar patients are 
seen by another referral doctor, who determines 
what kind of services are needed. Common 
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reasons for referrals include complex 
pregnancies, nnajor surgery, OB complications, 
heart trouble, rehydration therapy, blood 
transfusions and serious accidents. 

3,960 patients were referred from the BHUs to the 
Hangu referral doctor. 37% were then sent to 
Peshawar or Kohat hospitals. As a cost saving 
measure, referrals are now only made to hospitals 
which agree to accept refugee patients free of 
charge. This has reduced the average cost per 
patient from Rs.400 ($19) to Rs.170 ($8). The 
number of patients receiving treatment in 
hospitals has declined under the new policy, but 
only by 348 patients in the course of the year. 
Next year, follow-up on referral patients will be 
emphasized in an effort to determine success and 
failure rates of specific medical problems 
addressed through this system. 

Expanded Program for Innmunization 

Organizationally, the immunization program is 
placed within the BHU system although it is 
essentially a preventative measure. This 
demonstrates the integration of curative and 
preventative approaches that IRO's medical 
program strives toward. Target groups are 
women of reproductive age (for tetanus toxoid 
vaccination) and children under five years old. 
Participants are identified by the MCH and by 




Refugee baby receiving immunization snots at a BHU. 



outreach programs in coordination with the Public 
Health program. 

PDH/UNHCR conducted a comprehensive survey 
on EPI for Afghan refugees in September/October 
1989 to review and evaluate the policies and 
objectives of the program. Resulting 
recommendations include: 

Ooncentrate on the under one year olds 
and obtain 1 00% coverage before the first 
birthday. 

Administer tetanus toxoid at the first 
contact with pregnant women. 
Make vaccines available at BHUs as well 
as through outreach programs. 

PDH/UNHCR is scheduling workshops for 
medical officers and technical staff involved in 
refugee EPI at which the recommendations will be 
discussed and training given. 

IRC intends to follow the new guide-lines. 
Vaccines have always been available at IRC BHUs 
and through the outreach program. The ante- 
natal program already administers tetanus toxoid 
at first contact and the importance of targeting 
under one year olds is stressed by the TBA and 
FHW training programs. 

Laboratories 

This was an active year for the main laboratory in 
Hangu and the two field labs in Kai and Thai 1 
camps. 76,098 specimens were examined by the 
staff of seven. The main lab performs complete 
blood counts, malaria slide exams, tuberculosis 
sputum tests, stod analysis, pregnancy tests, and 
urine samples. Malaria and TB are the two most 
commonly performed tests. The field labs screen 
stod, blood and urine specimens and do malaria 
screening. A majority of diseases can be 
detected through this process so the field labs 
take the pressure off the main lab jn Hangu. The 
field labs examine approximately 30 samples per 
day per BHU. 

Dental Clinic 

The dental clinic, which started in December 1988 
in Mohammed Khoja camp, saw almost 4,000 
patients during the year. This Is quite an 
accomplishment consklering the limitations (e.g. 
primitive equipment and shortage of staff) within 
Which the dentist and his one assistant have to 
work. Although complicated dental problems are 
prevalent among the Afghan population, lack of 
resources limit the program's focus to basic 
treatment. Curative treatment includes extraction 
and filling, while preventative treatment includes 
brushing, prophylaxis, and dental education. The 
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dental assistant is working with the CHWs in an 
outreach program in several camps. They visit 
the homes of refugees to promote dental hygiene, 
demonstrate proper brushing techniques and refer 
those who need treatment to the clinic. 

This year the clinic assisted the RPA program with 
the training of four dental technicians who will 
eventually be working inside Afghanistan. No 
more technicians can be trained unfil additional 
funding for the dental program is secured. The 
program continues to look for a female dentist, 
which, because of purdah, would make it easier 
for women to attend the dental clinic. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PROGRAM 
Community Health Workers fCHWs) 

The training program for refugee Community 
Health Workers has become an essential part of 
the preventative approach to health care. The 
program trains refugees in the basics of 
preventative health care. They act as a link 
between the community and the existing health 
sen/ices, and by promoting self-care among the 
refugee community they help the medical 
program become less dependant on the 
international staff. Hopefully, they will also be 
able to utilize their acquired health skills in their 
villages when they return to Afghanistan. 

Each CHW is responsible for thirty families. Their 
responsibilities to the families that they visit 
include: 



* providing follow-up care on high-risk 
patients identified by the BHU doctor (i.e. 
tuberculosis patients, malnourished and 
high-risk children) 

* teaching about preventative medicine, 
rehydration therapy and the use of oral 
rehydration solutions (ORS) 

* encouraging the use of the BHU, 
especially the preventative components 
like MCH and immunization campaigns 

* referring potential patients to the BHUs 

* undertaking basic first aki when 
necessary 

It was difficult to imagine linking the BHUs to the 
refugee community when the CHW Program was 
introduced in 1986. However, after four years, a 
vertically linked health care system has 
successfully been created. 787 CHWs operate in 
all thirteen camps including Shin Dand, monitored 
by 25 trained Community Health Supervisors 
(CHSs). This year 189 additional CHWs were 
trained by the CHSs. 

Previously, CHWs were supplied with medicine 
(paracetomol, syrup and antacid tablets) for their 
health kits. CHWs are voluntary and this practice 
was viewed as an incentive for them to serve the 
community in a dedicated manner. Medicines are 
no longer provided due to cost cutting measures 
implemented throughout the Medical Program. 
This change was discussed at length with the 
CHWs, who accepted it and continued their work 
without disruption. 





Community Health Worker, on 
a home visit, referring a sick 
child to the BHU. 
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Next year the program plans to train nine more 
CHSs. UNHCR's new curriculum, which reflects 
probable repatriation in the year ahead, will be 
integrated into the existing training program. 
Additional topics include disability, malaria, mental 
health, women's health, mine awareness and 
circumcision. 

Statistics regarding this program are contained in 
Table 5, Appendix II. 

Village Extension Workers 

This pilot project was started on the premise that 
the refugees would begin to return home to 
Afghanistan soon after the Soviet Union's 
withdrawal. A program similar to the CHW 
Program was designed, with added attention 
placed on topics considered relevant to village life 
in Afghanistan, such as agriculture, mine 
awareness, TB and malaria prevention. Training 
of 1000 Village Extension Workers (VEWs) was 
started in January and is now complete. 
However, the program is now confronted with 
1 000 trained VEWs eager to return but unable to 
do so. Their health kits, similar to the CHWs' but 
without medicines, have been completed and are 
currently being stocked with first aid equipment, 
ORS and mine awareness teaching aids. 
Refresher courses will be given to these trainees 
through the CHW program in the event of a 
change in the political situation. Table 5, 
Appendix II contains statistics relating to the VEW 
Program. 

Fennale Health Workers fFHWs) 

The goal of the Female Health Worker Program is 
to train women in basic health so that they can 
work within their families and communities to 
improve the health status of Afghans in the 
refugee camps. (See report on Community 
Health in Afghan Refucee Camps .) Ultimately, 
when the women return to Afghanistan, they can 
continue their work in their villages. Great care is 
taken to avoid drawing unwarranted attention to 
this potentially controversial program. Classes 
are given to women in refugee homes and the 
groups of women are approved by the camp 
"mullahs". The Community Health Supervisors 
(CHSs) have been instrumental in gaining 
acceptance of the program. Many of the CHSs' 
wives have been trained, they have allowed their 
homes to be used for classes, and they spend 
time convincing the community of the need for, 
and utility of, the FHW program. 

The focus of the course material is on 
preventative health-care, especially relating to 
child-care, and assistance to pregnant women 
before, during and after delivery. General hygiene 



and personal cleanliness are emphasized. 

The FHWs, once trained are qualified to carry out 
the following tasks within their communities: 

* delivering a broad range of health 
education topics to the community, 
especially issues relating to dehydration 

* referring pregnant women and their 
children to the BHU for involvement in 
ante-natal and vaccination programs 

* assisting in home deliveries 

* recognizing high risk cases during 
pregnancies and labor, and where 
necessary referring them to the BHUs 

578 women were trained this year, which 
exceeded the 1989 goal of 500. This brings the 
total number of trained FHWs to 1,271. The 
program plans to train an additional 500 FHWs 
next year. Refresher courses are held to ensure 
that trained FHWs retain what they have been 
taught. 588 women received refresher training 
this year. Statistics are contained in Table 6, 
Appendix II. 

The FHW Program gave initial input and field 
tested UNHCR's new training manual prepared by 
Save The Children (UK). UNHCR is continuing 
efforts to standardize FHW training programs. 
Results of testing are still being analyzed. 

The knitting program, introduced in the middle of 
1 989, has been an important tool for the FHWs. 
Knitting classes provide women with an 
opportunity to learn about the various health 
programs available to them and their families. 
The initial step of introducing women to the health 
system is difficult and the knitting program has 
served this purpose well. Two hundred women 
have participated to date. Eighty-six of these 
women have been pregnant. Due to budget 
constraints, however, this program will be 
discontinued in 1990. 

Sanitation 

A majority of the communicable diseases affecting 
Afghan refugees are related directly to unsafe 
water and problematic sanitary practices. The 
most prevalent of these diseases, gastrointestinal 
problems (diarrheas, dysenteries, and helminthic 
infections), can be greatly alleviated through 
provision of safe and potable water and the 
construction of simple sanitary disposal facilities 
for human excreta. 

The program's goal is to provide basic sanitary 
systems, establish sanitary health education and 
training programs and further integrate public 
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COMMUNITY HEALTH IN AFGHAN REFUGEE CAMPS 

Saeeda, Manager of the FHW Program, has been working with IRC*s Medical Program for eight years. Her work brings her in 
close contact with refugee women on a daily basis. There are still many misconceptions about health care among refugees. 
Training given now will benefit future generations of Afghans when they return to their villages in Afghanistan. The war has left 
the country bereft of hospitals and clinics, which may not be rebuilt for some time after refugees return. Preventative medicine 
and a general knowledge of health care can save lives under such conditions. 

Saeeda told the following stories which illustrate the need for continuing to provide community based health care programs 
in the refugee camps in Pakistan. 



"Last month when we were teaching a group of Traditional Birth Attendants (TBAs) in Doaba Camp, a pregnant woman came 
to the TEA Trainer and asked for medicine. The Trainer checked the woman and found her to be very, very anaemic and full- 
term pregnant. She advised her about good food, and told her to go to the Basic Health Unit (BHD) for an ante-natal check- 
up and for medicine. But the pregnant woman told the Trainer that her mother-in-law had told her not to eat good food, and 
not to eat too much food. The pregnant woman said, 'I will have difficulties during labor. The child will get bigger and bigger 
and will be a problem during the birth. So how can I take a good diet.' The Trainer insisted that she must eat healthy food 
and that she must go at once to the BHU. The women went back home and asked her mother-in-law and husband if she 
could go to the BHU, but they did not allow her to go. A few days later, she started labor pains in the middle of the night. 
She also started bleeding. Her mother-in-law did not ask for help from anybody, even though there was a group of TBAs 
under-going training in the house next door. She died the next day." 

"The TBAs are always very grateful for the training that they are given. 'We thank you for the knowledge you have given us 
so we can now solve our own problems. We have learned so many important things. If somebody had taught us these things 
when we were in Afghanistan, we would not have lost so many of our children and women during and after labor due to 
retention of placenta and bleeding.'" 

"A newly trained TBA told one of the Trainers recently how her sister had died giving birth in Afghanistan. The woman was 
in labor, but when the time for the birth came the baby had a prolapsed hand. Nobody knew what to do with the prolapsed 
hand and the clinic was far away from their house. For two days the baby stayed inside the mother. On the third day 
somebody cut off the baby's hand. The baby was delivered but the mother and child died." 



"The goal of this Program is to change 
the Afghan refugees' bad customs and 
give good knowledge about helping 
women give birth. Traditionally, when 
an Afghan mother feels that she is in 
labor and will soon give birth, she 
feels shy and goes into a separate 
room which is usually used for 
animals. She does not ask for any 
help and she delivers the child alone. 

One Afghan woman told me how she 
delivered her child in the animals 
room. A foreign body, a piece of 
straw, entered the baby's eye. She 
did not know what had happened. 
The straw stayed in the eye for forty 
days. The baby's eye was red, 
swollen and there was a watery, pussy 
discharge. After six weeks she ifound 
the straw and removed it. This mother 
was lucky. Her child did not die. 
Many mothers who traditionally give 
birth in the animals room lose their 
children from tetanus or die 
themselves from tetanus. We are 
trying to change these habits." 




A Tradittonal Birth Attendant trainer demonstrates the Importance of thoroughly 
washing t)efore assisting in a delivery. 
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Latrine Construction : Almost 1 1 ,000 latrines have 
been built since the program began. 2,567 were 
completed during 1 989. Refugees are responsible 
for construction. The sanitarians assist the 
refugees, provide a concrete slab, ventilation pipe 
and cover, and are responsible for maintenance. 
Building latrines in the camps provides the 
sanitarians with the opportunity to teach refugees 
the advantages of using improved latrines. The 
program has also been building improved latrines 
for schools and BHUs, which serve as examples 
to the refugee community. The program ensures 
that the camps are kept in a general state of 
cleanliness and encourages the refugees to learn 
about sanitary measures which will improve their 
health status. 

Water Supply : Water is generally supplied to 
refugees by shallow wells or surface tanks 
connected to gravity springs. The sanitation 
program improved 82 shallow wells during 1989. 
There have been some problems with the wells 
becoming contaminated through heavy use. IRC 
is currently investigating ways to deal with the 
problem more efficiently than by chlorination, 
which refugees have found unacceptable because 
of the strong taste. Gravity springs are the most 
effective way of accessing water in this region. 
Water from a spring is collected in a surface tank 
or through a stand-pipe. One surface tank can 
provide water to about 300 refugees. The 
sanitation program has improved 21 spring 
systems this year. 

The two camps that have piped water systems, 
Kai and Thai, continue to be problematic, 




IRC's Sanitation 
Program constructs 
its own well rings 
for use in the 
camps. 



health programs with the BHU system. Extensive 
educational activities are conducted to achieve 
the latter objective. 




An IRC Sanitarian conducts a health education lesson at a 
school in Katakanra camp. 

IRC assumed responsibility for the sanitation 
activities in the camps from Hangu to Thai in June 
1985. Initially, the program concentrated on 
building pit latrines. As more refugees arrived, the 
program took on the responsibility of establishing 
water supply systems in addition to the latrines. 

The program now has 1 9 trained sanitarians, who 
spend a majority of their time in the camps, and 
a motivational team, which is responsible for 
presenting IRC's sanitary objectives to the 
community. The staff is supervised by an Afghan 
engineer. The program is considered to be one 
of the most consolidated sanitation programs in 
the NWFP. 
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especially during the summer when water is 
generally scarce. PHED is drilling a fourth 
tubewell very close to the well that currently 
supplies the water for Kai camp. This may take 
water away from the original wells and exacerbate 
the water shortage problems next year. 




Construction of a surface tank in Lakhti Banda camp. 



Health Education : Health education sessions 
conducted by the sanitarians continued, and the 
vector control project (spraying campaign) was 
again completed this year. However, a study is 
presently being done by PDH/UNHCR which may 
result in the guidelines being changed. (See 
Malaria section). Statistics are contained in Table 
7, Appendix II. 

MEDICAL SERVICES TO SHIN DAND 
CAMP 

In March, fighting in Jalalabad forced many 
families to flee to Pakistan. A new camp, Shin 
Dand, was established to accommodate the newly 
arrived refugees. IRC was responsible for 
supplying sen/ices to these refugees on an 
emergency basis. Sanitation activities were of 



high priority due to the immediate area having no 
access to water. Within months over 10,000 
refugees were residing in this camp. The situation 
became critical. After having requested the use of 
a water tanker to distribute water, the sanitation 
program built eight surface tanks in the camp to 
create a more permanent water supply. The 
immediate danger of dehydration was eliminated. 
A more permanent system of supplying water is 
now being considered by IRC and DACAAR. 




A newly arrived refugee giri fills her water containers at a 
stand pipe in Shin Dand. 



Several community latrines were constructed, 
however, the refugees were not familiar with this 
type of system and were hesitant in making use of 
them. As a result, family latrines, which are more 
acceptable to refugees, are being constructed. 
To date approximately 450 have been completed. 

Once it became clear that Shin Dand was not 
going to be a temporary camp, as had been 
hoped, IRC found funding for a BHU. A 
permanent medical team was placed at Shin 
Dand to serve the new arrivals. Initially 
attendance, especially of women and children, 





Tents of refugees 
who have arrived in 
Pakistan since the 
Soviet withdrawal. 
New arrivals are 
accommodated in 
Shin Dand camp. 
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was high but it has now dropped to normal leveis 
and the health status of the refugees at Shin Dand 
is similar to that of refugees residing in the older 
camps. 

The CHW program has trained 12 CHWs and the 
FHW program is currently also being integrated 
into the community. 



The medical staff feels that the initial danger to 
these refugees is over and the camp is beginning 
to resemble the more established IRC camps. 
The general health of the refugees is good, which 
can be attributed to the combination of sanitation, 
outreach and BHU services that have been 
implemented. 



LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

MEN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The Men's English Language Program (ELP) 
provides quality English Language instruction and 
training to Afghan refugees, who will use the skills 
acquired to assist the Afghan people in rebuilding 
their destroyed nation. 

ELP, established in 1985, has grown into the 
largest English language program in Pakistan. 
Current enrollment is approximately 1,150 
students. Five levels of instruction are offered, 
from beginning literacy to advanced classes. In 
addition to teaching students, ELP places 
considerable emphasis on teacher training. In 
1989 the program trained 118 teachers and 
provided present teachers with 33 in-service 
training workshops. As a result, all ELP's Level 
Coordinators are Afghan and most courses, even 
at the advanced level, are taught by Afghan 
teachers. 

The demand for English language skills is high 
among refugees for several reasons. Knowledge 
of English can improve the living circumstances of 
refugees living in exile. Graduates of the Program 
continue to be a principle source of manpower for 
Peshawar-based non-government organizations 
(NGOs) and political party organizations. For 
other graduates, English skills open up 
opportunities to enroll in higher education 
programs in Pakistan and abroad, as the chart 
below illustrates. In the future, English language 
skills learned in Pakistan will be carried back to 
Afghanistan. English speaking Afghans will be 
needed to fill positions at all levels with 
international organizations participating in the 
rehabilitation and development of the country. 

ELP Graduate Record Jan.-Dec. 1989 



Study Abroad 12 

Higher Education in Pakistan 14 

Computer Operators 28 

English Teachers 66 

Employed in NGOs 150 



Enrollment 

ELP has grown every year for five years. This 
year enrollment was intentionally cut back, forcing 
the program to turn some students away. This 
decision was made to ensure that the program 
remained manageable and that the high standards 
established could be maintained. Enrollment was 
limited to 1,150 students in the fall, representing 
a reduction of 200 on the previous semester. For 
the first time, ELP registered handicapped 
students. The three students, registered in the 
fall, were injured in jehad and will receive full 
scholarships at ELP. (See Table 1, Appendix III.) 

Curriculum Changes 

During 1989, ELP introduced a major curriculum 
change. The two advanced levels were combined 
into one advanced class. This involved rewriting 
the curriculum. Culturally relevant pictures and 
reading materials were developed or collected 
from magazines and newspapers to make the 
course more pertinent to the Afghan refugee 
situation. Separate classes in reading, writing and 
translation were introduced. This allows students 
to do more independent study, using materials in 
the newly established resource center. An 
intensive course was held over the summer to 
bring Level IV students up to the standard 
required by the Advanced course, and the new 
curriculum was tested. The change has been well 
received by students, and test results indicate that 
the new syllabus is a more effective method of 
teaching advanced skills. Combining the two 
upper levels enables students to complete the full 
English course in eighteen months, as opposed to 
two years. It has also allowed ELP to reduce the 
number of native speakers on the staff, although 
all advanced students still have exposure to native 
English speakers. 

ELP is constantly reviewing and refining its 
curriculum. The changes that were introduced in 
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MEN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
Student Profile - Hamidullah 



ELP's Coordinator, Engineer Aziz, tells of his first encounter with Hamidullah, who was then a 
messenger at ELP: 

It was a hot summer afternoon in 1985, when I knocked at the gate to my first teacher's meeting of the IRC English 
Language Program. I had been offered a position to teach. A calm and rather short Afghan boy opened the gate and 
asked whether I sought admission to the course. This boy was a messenger at ELP. His name was Hamidullah. In four 
years Hamidullah Tokhi moved from being a messenger In Peshawar to being a student at Grinnell College in Iowa Now 
he tells of his struggle to continue his education while supporting his family. ELP is proud to have paved the way to 
make his "Dream Come True". 

Student Profile written by Hamidullah, former ELP student: 

A Dream Comes True 

My name is Hamidullah Tokhi. I am an Afghan refugee who has been living, with my family, in Peshawar, Pakistan for 
the past seven years. 

When the Soviet Union invaded Afghanistan In 1979 most of the Logar province schools Including the one I attended were 
closed; I was forced to stop my schooling while I was only a 10th grader. A year later, in 1980, my family and I had to 
leave Afghanistan to seek shelter in Pakistan. 

After settling in Peshawar, Pakistan, I attended an Afghan refugee school for three years. Upon graduating in 1984, I 
began looking for ways to further my education. I applied to the Afghan Commissionerate for admission Into a Pakistani 
college, but heard nothing. In the meantime, I realized it was very important for me to learn English before being 
admitted to any college. Although I had studied English in high school, it was not enough. Therefore, I enrolled in the 
International Rescue Committee's English Language Program as a low intermediate student. 

In late 1986, 1 was admitted to Lahore Engineering University. This was exciting news, but it was an opportunity I could 
not pursue because neither the university not the Afghan Commissionerate offered me a scholarship. So I had to miss 
the chance I had been longing for. 

After graduating from ELP in 1987, my future seemed to depend on how well I spoke English. I worked as a translator 
for the Afghan Media Resource Center. I enrolled in IRC's English Language Journalism program. Within less than a 
year I was able to write stories for the school newspaper. Also I was able to teach level four English classes at the ELP - 
- the same level I began in as a student 3 years before. 

I have always cherished the ambition of completing my higher education. Therefore in early 1987, 1 started writing to 
colleges in the United States of America, Australia, Britain and Canada to see if they could help. It was all in vain until 
I finally applied to Grinnell College in Iowa, USA. A year and a half later, after initially being rejected, taking the TOEFL 
twice, SAT exam once and filling out numerous forms, I was accepted for the fall 89 term." 

Hamidullah received a full- scholarship to Grinnell. While at Grinnell he will "put every effort into taking advantage of this 
opportunity, and upon my retum be at>ie to participate in the restoration of my war-ravaged homeland, Afghanistan, when 
it is finally free." 



the Advanced class are also being integrated 
throughout the program. The lower levels are 
benefitting fronn the introduction of culturally 
relevant materials and the increased emphasis on 
reading and writing. A writing curriculum was 
introduced in December 1989. A special writing 
class is being held for teachers involving weekly 
writing assignments. A final writing test has been 
added to each level. This project will be further 
developed during 1990. 

Materials Development 

In late 1989, an expatriate resource specialist was 
hired to create a resource center. He has 
developed self-study materials, improved the 



library facilities and is in the process of training an 
Afghan, who will take responsibility for materials 
development in the future. This effort is in 
conjunction with the increasing focus being 
placed on independent study. 

Teacher Training 

In a general meeting, held in early 1989, ELP 
decided that the program should expand its 
teacher training program. A comprehensive 
Potential Teacher Training (PTT) manual and 
curriculum were developed specific to the 
methods and materials used at ELP. First the 
training was given to all present teachers as in- 
service training, then monthly PTT workshops 
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were held for potential teachers. This ensures 
that all ELP teachers receive standardized training 
and are familiar with the student-centered 
techniques favored at ELP. Many participants 
were former ELP students, who understand ELP's 
approach and are familiar with the difficulties that 
refugees face in learning English. The quality of 
teachers trained by ELP is reflected by the high 
number of trainees who are offered teaching 
positions with ELP following the course. 

Six Teacher Training Workshops were held in 
1 989, attended by 1 1 8 potential teachers. Twenty 
three are npw employed as teachers at ELP. 
Others currently work for IRC Outreach programs 
and for English language programs offered by 
other agencies. (See Table 2, Appendix III for 
details of Teacher Training Sessions held in 1989.) 

In addition, ELP holds weekly in-service 
workshops for present ELP teachers during which 
teaching techniques are improved and new 
concepts introduced. Details of topics covered 
are contained in Table 3, Appendix III. 

An expatriate teacher trainer arrived in the fall, 
whose primary responsibility is to train an Afghan 
teacher trainer. The trainee has played an active 
role in presenting material during PTT seminars 
and evaluating potential teachers. This will 
improve ELP's capacity to train teachers for 
Afghanistan. 

Intensive Program 

ELP is currently running an intensive English 
course for 1 4 students who will go to Thailand to 
study agriculture and engineering. A German 
NGO is funding the six-month English course. 
This represents a new direction for ELP. If the 
course is a success, ELP may develop similar 
programs to assist other NGOs, whilst generating 
income for the program. 

Book Distribution 

ELP prints and distributes the New Intercom 
series of English language textbooks, under an 
agreement with the US publisher. Books are 
distributed to IRC programs and to other agencies 
working with Afghan refugees. This activity 
generated Rs.77.589 ($3,695) for ELP in 1989. 
(See Table 4, Appendix III for details.) 

Outreach and Women's Proorams 

During the year the outreach programs offered 
through the Language Teacher Training Program 
and through Hangu English Language Program 
have been expanded. This has shifted the 
responsibility of teaching the lower level English 
classes onto Afghan-run programs in the camps, 



allowing ELP to concentrate on the advanced 
classes. (See Lanouaoe Teacher Trainino and 
Hanou Enolish Lanauace Procram reports.) 

The Women's Program, having closed down in 
late 1988, moved into its own building this year. 
It offers instruction on all levels and operates fully 
independently of Men's ELP. (See Women's 
English Lancuaae Procram report.) 

Future 

Teacher training will continue to be stressed next 
year. The program continually loses staff who 
seek higher education abroad. Finding qualified 
advanced level teachers is becc ruing increasingly 
difficult. Training is also critical in light of the 
expansion in outreach programs and contributes 
to ELP's long-term goal of facilitating the 
development of self-sufficient English language 
programs. 

HANGU ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The goal of the Hangu English Language Program 
(Hangu ELP) is to provide quality English 
language instruction to Afghan refugees living in 
the camps between Hangu and Thai. The 
program was initially established in 1986, as one 
of ELP Peshawar's outreach programs to provide 
English language instruction to IRC employees. 
Since then it has grown considerably and now 
consists of a collection of satellite programs in 
five outlying camps, with Hangu acting as a 
central resource and training center for the 
teachers and students. 

Overview 

At the beginning of the year there were 8 teachers 
and 300 students ; since then 1 8 teachers have 
been trained, enabling over 500 students to attend 
classes. However, administering and monitoring 
a program that is spread over such a large area 
is difficult. In addition, resources and 
opportunities for students to practice their English 
are limited compared to Peshawar. A placement 
test for all students confirmed, as suspected, that 
the academic level of the program was lower than 
it's counterpart in .Peshawar. The program 
decided to focus on introducing an administrative 
structure, improving academic standards through 
teacher training, and developing resources for 
teachers and students. Exam results point to an 
Improvement in the quality of teaching, 
attributable to measures implemented throughout 
the year. (See Table 1 , Appendix IV for statistics.) 
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Administration 

Improvements to the administrative system 
include the introduction of teacher supervisors 
who advise and support the teachers in the 
camps. Bi-monthly meetings are held in which 
teachers and teacher supervisors discuss 
problems and possible solutions. Monthly student 
representative meetings are conducted to get 
feedback from the students themselves. 
Semester, testing and registration dates have 
been standardized and students have been issued 
ID cards enabling detailed records to be kept. 

Academic 

The placement tests revealed a lower standard 
than Peshawar ELP and indicated that many 
students were in the wrong level. Classes were 
reshuffled and a more rigorous testing procedure 
was introduced. Initially this resulted in poor 
exam results, for example, in May almost half the 
students failed Test B. However, prescriptive 
measures such as setting regular quizzes, 
supplementing the text book with extra reading 
and writing exercises and giving more homework 
contributed to an overall improvement in the 
program standards; 70% of the students passed 
the next test. 




An English Language class in Doaba camp. This building 
is used as a BHU in the mornings and is used for English 
classes in the afternoons. 



Training 

In-service teacher training has been conducted 
throughout the year and 25 new teachers have 
been trained. (See Table 2, Appendix IV.) 
Training has focused on improving the English 
language ability of the teachers and on teaching 
methodology. Intensive two week and four week 
seminars were held at the end of each semester, 
reinforced with weekly workshops during the term. 
In order to train new teachers, present teachers 
were assigned student teachers, selected from a 
Level 4 class. Student teachers initially observed 



classes and then taught lessons under the 
guidance of the assigned teacher. Placing the 
experienced teacher in the position of a teacher 
trainer and giving the student teacher valuable 
classroom experience before formal training 
proved effective. The classes were observed and 
the trainers and student teachers were given feed- 
back on an on-going basis. Students have 
commented on how their teachers improved from 
one term to the next. This has increased the 
demand for the program. 

Resources 

Teaching resource kits were developed for each 
location, containing cassette players, flash cards, 
pictures, supplementary materials and handwriting 
books. Culturally appropriate materials were 
developed to supplement the regular textbook. 
Opportunities for students to practice and study 
English outside of the classroom are very limited 
in the Hangu area. To compensate for this, a 
resource center has been established using 
money from a small student fee that was 
introduced this year. The Resource Center has a 
small lending library, listening cassettes and self- 
study material. 

Outreach Programs 

A women's class was started in the middle of the 
year and has recently completed Level 1. In 
addition, outreach programs for IRC's Hangu 
Education Program and for RPA surveyors were 
initiated. A course for RPA vaccinators is planned 
for next year. 

Future 

Next year's goal is to make the program more 
self supporting. Ultimately the program should be 
able to run itself without the administrative and 
financial support of IRC. Charging students fees 
is a step in the direction of creating a program 
financed and run by Afghans for Afghans. 



JOURNALISM PROGRAM 
Introduction 

The goal of the Journalism Program is to teach 
men and women basic newswriting and 
newspaper production skills, to increase student 
awareness of the world around them and to foster 
objectivity. 

Students study English medium writing techniques 
for news and feature stories while strengthening 
basic skills in grammar and punctuation. One day 
a week is devoted to the study of the same 
concepts in the Afghan native languages, Dari and 
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SHOUKAT ZAMANI, JOURNALISM STUDENT ON FELLOWSHIP IN AMERICA 

Shoukat Zamani is nineteen years old. He graduated from high school in Kabul in 1984, before fleeing the country for 
Pakistan. As a refugee in Pakistan he attended IRC's English Language Program and then enrolled in classes at IRC's 
Journalism Program, where became the editor of the program's English newspaper, Bouquet Among the Ashes . Shoukat 
was awarded an Alfred Friendly Press Scholarship last year and spent six months in the United States working at the 
Charleston Daily Mail and The Boston Globe. Extracts from Shoukafs report written on his return from the States follows 
below: 



"Speaking of my six-month long American odyssey, for me, even traveling, which many people take for granted, was 
somehow a strange realization and experience. What should have normally taken at least 20 years of hard work for any 
Afghan or even any third-world journalist to be invited by the prestigious Alfred Friendly Press Fellowships, took me 
barely 28 hours of traveling by plane. While practicing journalism in the newsroom often caused me to suffer 
desperately from an inferiority complex, as I thought I had nothing to offer, being together in the group with some of 
the best journalists from around the world, made it all the harder for me to believe I had been the right Afghan who 
would be experienced enough to be a Friendly fellow. Almost every Friendly fellow had been in the newspaper business 
for almost half my life and had enough experience that could mentally link him/her with the American newsroom. 

It was during my professional experience in the United States I learnt that writing was not an intuitive gift, as I had been 
thinking, but something that could only be learnt through trial and errors. I learnt that it was a matter of time to find the 
words, the language and the style that would enable me to embody what I think and what I feel. 

My first stop was the Center for Foreign Journalists. Thank God, like the other 10 fellows I did not have to start reporting 
right away for my two host newspapers. The Charleston Daily Mail (in Charleston, West Virginia) and The Boston Globe, 
which I suppose is one of the top 10 newspapers in the world. It was at the Center for Foreign Journalists and later in 
the newsroom where I learnt how powerful journalism could be. It was there that I learnt the words that a journalist 
strings together can emit a powerful signal that can send a crowd onto the streets and govern the direction of an 
election and change the tide of public opinion. 

I don't know why I thought journalism had become my heart at that time, despite the fact that I was not enough of a 
journalist, if at all, (although I was expected to work as a working reporter in the United States) and that I was not going 
to have all those technological facilities in my country. Maybe, for one reason, it was the power and the scope of 
American media and press. 

While I was overwhelmed by the broad American press and media coverage of world events, I also found the press 
and media very regional, focusing largely on the immediate distribution area. I realized that you can never find your 
country mentioned much in the news there unless it is involved in a global political crisis or a convulsion of nature. It 
was also a bitter reminder of the fact for me that Afghanistan would not have been covered so widely by the American 
press if the Russians had not violated international laws and invaded Afghanistan. 

Life in general, in my opinion, was very different from our life in-exile in Pakistan. Religion affects daily life in Eastern 
civilizations, while the United States tends to link itself to Europe, which has been influenced by two great Greek and 
Roman civilizations. At the beginning of my stay, a striking thing for me was a greater sense of equality in the United 
States. However, Lincoln's call for democracy, which infused new life Into democracies across the world, has 
unfortunately not erased racism towards the black man in America. Later in my stay it became even more evident that 
racism really existed in the world's largest democracy. 

I remain wedded to my pre-American journey thoughts that you can never get a deeper sense of a society unless you 
know almost everything about it. Maybe, I still have to learn a lot about some great traits in the American character, 
i could go on and on talking about my experience in the United States and every word could well make a paragraph. 
But if r were to advise any third-world reporter invited to work for a newspaper in the United States, I would like to remind 
him to be armed with a fluent pen to write with and have a thorough understanding of the American culture and 
American interests. He must forget about writing about his country for any American paper because Americans have 
little interest in non-Americans. He must know that except for big US national dailies, other papers have a community- 
oriented character and don't have the will, nor are they pushed by their audience, to remind their readers what life is 
like for the third-world nations without a computer, car and a recreational place." 



Pushto. Native language study gives students 
added confidence, strengthens often weak native 
language skills and helps stimulate student 
interest in a journalism career. The program 
publishes two newspapers, Bouquet Among the 
Ashes , an English publication, and Naweed e 
Fatah , a Dari and Pushto newspaper. 

Participants in this program, now in its third year 
of operation, have found work as translators and 



guides for foreign journalists, in jobs at media or 
public relations offices of political parties and as 
writers in media centers. 

Academics 

The program trains students through homework 
assignments, interviews and the study of 
geography, English grammar and punctuation. 
Practical work is gradually increased throughout 
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the four levels of the curriculum. By Level 4 
students spend most of their time writing and 
producing student newspapers. Approximately 
70 male students were enrolled in the program in 
1989. 

During the year, students interviewed 14 
classroom guests and attended workshops on 
feature writing, Dari-Pushto newswriting, still 
photography and video camera use. In 
November and December, the Level 3 class was 
frequently taught by an American reporter who 
came to Peshawar on a USIS grant. She also 
gave advanced students individual writing 
conferences. The time she spent with students 
was very valuable for improving writing and 
reporting skills and IRC hopes to be able to take 
advantage of other journalism experts on a short- 
term basis in the future. 

Nine male students graduated in April. Two of 
these graduates received fellowships or 
scholarships to the US. The rest have found jobs 
or are seeking scholarship opportunities. 

The entrance exam needs to be improved to more 
accurately forecast students' English abilities. 
Students are being admitted who are not strong 
enough for course work, as demonstrated by the 
five Level 3 students who failed in December. 
Generally their English was weak, although this 
was exacerbated in some cases by apparent 
unwillingness to do course work. 

Photography 

Over the summer the program offered a 
photography course for upper level students. 
This continued in the fall. A dark room was set 
up in December although staff were having 
difficulty purchasing an enlarger in Pakistan. 

Newspapers 

The program's first Dari-Pushto newspaper was 
published this year and two editions of the English 
newspaper were printed. Although these are 
major accomplishments and represent a lot of 
work on the part of students and staff, the writing, 
editing and production process remains slow. 
Student copy must be edited many times. One of 
the most difficult problems in the course is 
hammering home the meaning of the word 
"deadline". 

Women's Journalism 

The women's program, suspended at the end of 

1 988 because of threats, remained suspended in 

1989 due to a lack of teaching staff and 
uncertainty over student interest. However, a 
survey conducted in August has indicated that 



there is strong interest among women to resume 
English classes as well as start a Dari-only course. 
Entrance exams have been held and English- 
medium classes for women will resume in January 
1990. A Dari-medium course will be considered 
for the future if qualified teaching staff can be 
hired. 

Summary 

The course appears to be an effective way of 
interesting students in journalism while improving 
their English reading and writing skills. Most 
students show steady improvement during their 
year of study, although weak English becomes 
increasingly exposed in the higher levels where 
more sophisticated skills are demanded. 

Newswriting is a skill that many native English 
speakers learn with difficulty. The Afghan 
students in this program are to be commended 
for the high motivation they generally bring to the 
course. However, one problem is that students 
tend to lose some of their energetic "edge" when 
they realize that continued discipline and writing 
practice is required to master the basic skills for 
effective and accurate reporting. More frequent 
newspaper production would probably help 
maintain student interest, but it is difficult to 
produce a newspaper quickly while maintaining a 
high standard of publication. 

Statistics relating to the program are contained in 
Table 1, Appendix V. 



LANGUAGE TEACHER Tg AINIT^^ 
Introduction 

The goal of Language Teacher Training (LTT) is to 
develop English language training for Afghan 
refugee§Jiving in the camps outside Peshawar. 

The program acts as a facilitator rather than a 
provider, giving administrative support, teacher 
training and monitoring. LTT helps initiate 
programs on request from refugees and gives 
them the support necessary for them to become 
self-supporting. The objective is to introduce 
training and administrative systems which 
refugees can apply in establishing their own 
language programs in Afghanistan. In addition, 
LTT conducts in-service teacher training for 
language teachers working in IRQ-supported 
Commissionerate and Party schools. This, 
together with the science teacher training given 
by the Teacher Training and Textbook program 
(see in report), serves to improve the academic 
standards of refugee schools in the North West 
Frontier Province. 
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An newiy established outreach class being held in a tent in 
Miskeen camp outside Peshawar. 



The program has been reorganized during the 
year. The English and Dari/Pushto programs 
have been separated, making it easier for each 
program to focus on its objectives. Despite the 
internal restructuring, the programs have affected 
a great number of refugees. In 1989 English 
language outreach classes around Peshawar and 
Hangu were attended by over 2,000 students. 
Over 80 teachers, including Party and 
Commissionerate teachers, received training. 

Outreach Proaranns 

The Outreach Programs were established to meet 
the demand for English in the camps outside of 
Peshawar.. Learning English enables refugees to 
become more self-reliant by enhancing their 
chances of gaining employment and continuing 
onto higher education. It increases the sources of 
information available to them and allows them to 



communicate their condition to others. In the 
more remote areas, English classes perform an 
important social function, providing an opportunity 
for students to spend time with other refugees in 
a creative or fulfilling way. 

In the Peshawar area 3 new programs were 
added to bring the total to 9, attended by 1 ,540 
students. Details are contained in Table 1, 
Appendix VI. LTT provides books, administrative 
assistance and teacher training to program 
administrators who are responsible for managing 
the classes. 

LTT has made progress in systemizing policy 
towards these programs in the areas of record 
keeping, ordering materials and reporting. 
However, some administrators continue to have 
difficulties adhering to LTT's guidelines, while also 
demanding higher levels of support than they can 
realistically expect. They base their expectations 
on ELP which they consider to be a model for 
their own programs. A compromise between 
imposing a degree of central control while 
allowing the programs to be as independent and 
as self supporting as possible needs to be 
established. 

In order to improve administrators' organizational 
skills a training course was given focusing on 
registration, scheduling and monitoring. Resource 
files and supplementary materials were developed 
for each program, and, in November, weekly 
teacher training workshops were initiated. These 
measures should improve the overall quality of the 
Outreach Programs. 




Beginner English 
language students 
practicing 
telephone 
dialogues during a 
class at Badaber 
camp. 
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Inter-Partv and Commissionerate Schools 
Two teacher training seminars were held for 
language teachers from Inter-Party and 
Commissionerate Schools. The month-long 
courses emphasized improvement of the teachers' 
English skills as well as their teaching methods. 
Teachers tend to be very dependent upon the 
textbooks and classes involve little student 
participation. The teachers responded 
enthusiastically and showed a marked 
improvement during the course. However, if 
these seminars are to constitute the basis of the 
LTT training program, there is a need to support 
them with regular monitoring visits, on-site training 
and refresher courses. Consequently, LTT plans 
to appoint two Afghans to be trained as teacher 
trainers, so that more time can be spent in the 
field conducting follow-up workshops and 
monitoring. See Table 2, Appendix VI for details 
on the seminars. r)cr'JtlaM^ 

DARI/PUSHTO DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The Dari/Pushto Program was created to promote 
native language skills among refugees. Many 
young Afghans have been educated in Pakistan 
and lack the ability to communicate well in their 
native languages. Traditionally, the Dari/Pushto 
textbooks used in schools in Afghanistan 



WOMEN'S EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Introduction 

IRC is particularly proud of its programs for 
women, the first of which began five years ago. 
They are the product of much hard work, 
especially from the Afghan women who continue 
to be strong advocates for IPC's involvement in 
this potentially controversial area. 

The Women's English Language Program was 
IPC's first program for women's education. It 
started in 1985 with 120 students. Since then 900 
women have taken classes and anticipated 
enrollment for 1989 is 670 students. The Lycee 
Malalai, a secondary school for girls, opened in 
1986. At the time it was the only secondary 
school for refugee girls in Pakistan. Enrollment 
has grown from 25 to 200, with an additional 100 
girls on the waiting list. The Mother Child Center 
program, opened in 1988, includes preschool 



consisted of extracts of ancient poetry, which dW 
little to teach students how to read and write in 
their own language. Many 12th grade students 
educated in Afghanistan could not write a simple 
letter in Dari or Pushto. This problem has been 
heightened by the Soviet invasion and by the 
subsequent movement of people to refugee 
camps away from their homes. The ability to 
communicate with fluency in native languages will 
be important in the rehabilitation of Afghanistan. 

In response to the lack of appropriate native 
language teaching materials, the program is 
developing 7th grade pre and post reading 
activities, a workbook and a teacher's manual* in 
Dari and Pushto. The program also offers a 
Dari/Pushto translation service, used 
predominately by non-government agencies. 

Curriculum Development 

This department has produced 120 pre and post 
reading activities for the 7th graders. Sixty 
activities are in Dari and 60 activities are in 
Pushto.- The materials are currently being proof 
read and will be delivered to the printer shortly. 



Publication Program 

The program has edited 876 pages and translated 
306 pages generating Rs.32,920 ($1,568). This 
includes translating the Mine Awareness 
Program's Manual into Dari and Pushto. ^ ^^^^^ 

facilities for girts and boys, and earty childhood 
development training for future preschool 
teachers. Women's Public Administration and the 
Women's Health Educator Trainers Programs, 
both established this year, endeavour to provkJe 
Afghan women with skills that they wiir be able to 
apply in playing an active rde in the future of their 
country. 

IPC's five programs for women's education 
incorporate everything from preschool education 
to higher education for 12th grade and university 
graduates. They reach women from rural and 
urban backgrounds, literate and illiterate women 
and include courses taught in Dari, Pushto and 
English. As of December 1 989, over 1 ,500 Afghan 
refugee woman and girts were involved In IRC 
educational programs. Demand for all programs 
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is high and ever increasing. IRC continues to 
expand existing programs to accommodate the 
desires of women to become more actively 
involved in the reconstruction of their shattered 
country whilst also investigating new culturally 
appropriate, relevant areas so as to better serve 
the female refugee population. 



LYCEE MALALAI 
Introduction 

The goal of the Lycee Malalai is to provide quality 
secondary school education for Afghan refugee 
girls. 

The Lycee Malalai was established in February 
1 986 with 25 students in response to the lack of 
secondary education for refugee girls living in 




Pakistan. Modern education for Afghan women is 
a recent urban concept. Various fundamentalist 
elements, therefore, see it as undermining 
traditional Islamic values. The Lycee strives to 
provide quality and relevant education to girls in 
grades 7-12 in a culturally acceptable 
environment. Jamiat-i-lslami, a fundamentalist 
political party which favors education for women, 
sponsors the school. This reduces the risks 
involved in running a controversial Program. The 
Lycee Malalai has become a showcase for visiting 
dignitaries, journalists and educators interested in 
female education in the Afghan refugee 
community. 

Events 

Although the school is thriving academically and 
has doubled its enrollment this year, the Lycee 
has unfortunately been subject to a number of 
tensions throughout the year. The school's 

founder and first principal, Tajwar 
Kakar, resigned at the end of May 
to emigrate with her family to 
Australia. The appointment of a 
new principal became an issue in 
Jamiat-i-lslami factional politics. 
Fortunately, the two sides 
negotiated their differences; a 
principal who is popular with 
students and staff was approved 
and the school year began as 
planned. In mid-September an 
attack on the vice-principal 
resulted in serious gun shot 
injuries to one of the school 
guards. It is believed that this 
was not an attack on the school. 
UNHCR aided the vice-principal 
and her family in leaving Pakistan 
for a safe haven. Stricter security 
and gate admission procedures 
have since been implemented. 

Academics 

The school has been quiet since 
October, allowing the t95 
students to follow the curriculum 
undisturbed. Courses include 
science, math, social science, 
religion, home economics, 
English, Dari and Pushto. 



Senior students conducting a ciiemistry 
experiment at Lycee Malalai, 
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For the first time the Lycee has had to put girls on 
a waiting list. The high quality education, 
adherence to culturally sensitive norms and an 
increasing perception of the need for female 
education, have resulted in the school being well 
accepted by a large number of refugees. There 
are presently almost 100 girls waiting to be 
admitted and there is a potential to at least double 
enrollment if facilities and teachers become 
available. However, the school is already 
overcrowded and some hard choices had to be 
made in order to stay within the 1989 budget. In 
addition to limiting the number of students, the 
school did not provide uniforms to all students as 
it had in 1987 and 1988, which disappointed the 
girls. 

A five-day in-service teacher training seminar, 
attended by all 15 Lycee Malalai teachers, was 
held in October. The seminar, which aimed to 
motivate staff to work as a team, covered lesson 
planning, evaluation, classroom management and 
teaching techniques. 

The new term will begin in February after final 
examinations in January. 

See Table 1, Appendix VII for statistical details. 

Future Events 

Two Japanese women, a journalist and a 
physician, visited the Lycee in November and 
offered their help in obtaining grants from 
Japanese agencies. If a Japanese grant 
materializes the school may have the funds to 
finish two partially built rooms and add two 
others. There are also plans to substitute the 
Physical Education classes currently in the 
curriculum with Health Education. Physical 
Education is not considered culturally appropriate. 
The Health Education teachers will be graduates 
of IPC's Women's Health Education Trainers 
Program. Discussions were held in December on 
how to offer the girls higher education. There are 
no opportunities here to continue beyond the 
Lycee in order to fulfill their dreams of becoming 
doctors, engineers, or other professionals who 
could contribute to the rebuilding of Afghanistan. 



WOMEN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The Women's English Language Program (WELP) 
aims to provide Afghan refugee women with 
English language skills. These skills will allow 
them to become active participants in the on- 
going efforts being made to improve their 



conditions as refugees and in the arduous task of 
repatriation and reconstruction of their nation. 

The program developed out of the Men's English 
Language Program (ELP) four years ago. 
Demand for English classes is very high among 
refugee women despite the restrictions placed 
upon women in Afghan society. The program is 
now over half the size of the Men's program, 
offers classes up to Level Five, operates out of 
a newly rented building reserved exclusively for 
women's higher education and is fully 
independent of Men's ELP. 

Overview 

WELP has undergone remarkable expansion 
during the year, which is encouraging for a 
program which has long been viewed by various 
elements of the Afghan community as extremely 
controversial. WELP was forced to close in 
November 1988 due to student unrest about 
women's education. The program reopened in 
March 1989, but staff and students have to be 
careful not to draw unwarranted attention to the 
program as it is constantly open to criticism from 
the Afghan community. 

Enrollment jumped from 246 in the first semester 
of 1989 to 332 in the second semester. 
Enrollment for the first semester of 1990 is 
anticipated to be 670. (See Table 1 , Appendix VIII 
for more details on enrollment.) Despite moving 
into a new building in March 1989, WELP will have 
to hold two classes each day in a tent in 1990 
because of an acute shortage of classrooms. The 
expansion has also caused a strain on the 
demand for competent female English teachers. 
A month-long teacher training seminar conducted 
by WELP in November produced 7 new teachers 
all of whom wiH be a valuable addition to the 
existing staff of 1 2. Teacher training seminars will 
continue to be a priority in order to cope with the 
increased number of students. The next seminar 
is scheduled for March 1990. (See Table 2, 
Appendix VIII for statistics and descriptions of 
teacher training.) 

Academics 

The results have been improving as the quality of 
teaching improves. A number of women students 
have accepted jobs with Peshawar NGOs. Others 
have gone on to higher education and a 
considerable number have been absorbed back 
into WELP as teachers. One student, who also 
worked as a WELP teacher, is currently studying 
in the United States on a University of Nebraska 
scholarship. These achievements are indicative of 
the success of the program. 
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Mine awareness instruction was introduced to tlie 
curriculum tiiis year. Results and student interest 
have been encouraging and it is hoped that these 
courses can continue until all classes have had 
the opportunity to participate. 

Future Plans 

In-service and teacher training will continue to be 
a priority at WELP, not only to ensure quality 
English instruction for the students of WELP, but 
also in anticipation of similar educational 
opportunities for women in a repatriated 
Afghanistan. 



WOMEN'S HEALTH EDUCATOR 
TRAINERS PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The goal of the Women's Health Educator 
Trainers Program (WHETP) is to train Afghan 
women as health educators. Graduates of the 
six-month course are trained in skills needed to 
teach health messages to illiterate and literate 
women in the refugee community. The course 
focuses on community health, primary prevention, 
the basics of epidemiology and participatory 
teaching techniques. 

Strict Islamic laws prevent women from taking 
advantage of male dominated health facilities. By 
educating women in preventative health care the 
program hopes to enable Afghan refugee women 
to improve their living environment, personal 
hygiene and the nutritional status of their families. 
In the long run the program hopes that increased 
access to health education will contribute to an 
overall reduction in the incidence of 
communicable diseases. 

Academics 

The first course began July 1 989 with 23 students. 
All the women had received at least a 1 2th grade 
education. Students attended classes in general 
health education, lesson planning, evaluation and 
teaching techniques five days a week for three 
hours each day. (Please refer to Table 1, 
Appendix IX for statistics.) 

Teachino Practicum 

Teaching practicums were organized for the final 
three months of the course at refugee hospitals 
and schools in the Peshawar area. At the clinics 
the instructors taught women selected from those 
waiting for appointments. The health educators 
assessed the health issues of concern to the 
groups of women and delivered appropriate 
health messages using visual aids that they had 



created. The women attending the session 
participated actively in the learning and shared 
their own health related experiences with the 
group. One older woman, who participated in a 
health session about breast-feeding, commented 
that she now insists that the women in her family 
begin breast-feeding immediately after birth rather 
than waiting the traditional four to seven days. 
The health session taught her the benefits of 
colostrum (the immunity building breast milk 
which is produced in the first days after labor) 
and she is passing on the health message to 
members of her family. (Details of the students' 
evaluation of the Teaching Practicum experience 
are contained in Table 2, Appendix IX.) 

Graduation 

A graduation ceremony was held in December in 
honor of the 20 graduating students, attended by 
representatives of donor organizations and other 
health projects. Copies of graduation speeches 
given by the course instructor/manager and by a 
graduating student are contained in Table 3, 
Appendix IX. These speeches highlight the 
important contribution that the WHETP graduates 
hope to make in the field of health education. 

Employment of Graduates 

Through its contact with other health service 
organizations WHETP has been able to promote 
health education and open up some employment 
opportunities for WHETP graduates. The Afghan 
OB/GYN hospital, having seen the results of the 
health education sessions conducted by WHETP 
students during the student practicums, has 
decided to establish its own health education 
department. The hospital will hire three WHETP 
graduates in January. Mercy Fund has hired 
three WHETP graduates as health educators and 
staff trainers on their OB/GYN mobile clinics. 
There are several other potential positions in 
clinics, schools and refugee camps for the 
recently trained health educators. 

The process of assisting graduates to find suitable 
positions raised a new issue for WHETP. A 
majority of illiterate Afghan refugees are Pushto 
speakers. Some of the WHETP graduates are 
native Dari speakers and are not fluent in Pushto. 
This has made finding employment opportunities 
in the field of health education more difficult. 
Candidates for the second class of WHETP 
(starting January, 1 990) have been interviewed in 
Pushto as well as Dari, in order to ensure that the 
Pushto-speaking refugee community are properly 
served. 

Materials Development 

WHETP has developed and translated into Dari 
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two training manuals for students. The final 
revised edition of the Health Education Manual 
has been completed and printed. Several 
organizations have reviewed the manual and 
commented upon its usefulness. Requests for 
copies have been received from several agencies. 
The Teacher Trainers Manual should be 
completed shortly. (The Table of Contents for 
both manuals are contained in Tables 4 and 5, 
Appendix IX.) 

Future 

The second class of WHETP students is 
scheduled to begin in January 1990. Seventeen 
women, from a number of different provinces in 
Afghanistan, have been selected from the 72 that 
took the placement test. The two Afghan women 
who ac^ed as translators during the first course 
haviB gained enough teaching experience to take 
on the responsibility of teaching the second 
course themselves. They are currently developing 
lesson plans and incorporating audio visual, guest 
speakers, and field trips into the curriculum. 
Unfortunately, in the face of budgetary 
constraints, the second course class size has 
been reduced and transportation and classroom 
supplies have been cut. 



WOMEN'S PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Introduction 

The goal of Women's Public Administration (WPA) 
is to expand the opportunities available to Afghan 
women. In addition, by teaching women the skills 
needed for administrative positions in institutions 
such as schools and hospitals, the program will 
contribute to making these services more 
accessible for women. The program provides a 
link between educated, willing women and the 
management and technical skills that they need to 
become involved as administrative workers in 
health and education programs. 

The program started this year, offering general 
public administration and typing/computer 
courses. The high employment rate for graduates 
of this year's courses reflects the high demand 
for women with administrative skills, as well as the 
quality of the training offered by the program. 

Course Descriptions 

Public Administration: The five week public 
administration course included three one-hour 
sessions on fundamental office skills, such as 
communication, delegation, filing, telephone 
contact, Dari business letter and resume formats. 
The course also covered book-keeping, sales and 
payroll recording, understanding ledgers, typing 



and computers. 

Four courses were completed from June to 
November and a total of 76 students graduated. 
Women came from different camps in the 
Peshawar area. Some were school administrators 
from Peshawar schools and many had previously 
been teachers in Afghanistan. 

Of the 76 graduates, 20 have found jobs as 
administrative assistants. Twenty-three are 
employed as office assistants, computer operators 
and typists by NGOs in Peshawar. 

Typing/Computer The typing and computer 
courses last three months. Students attend for 
one and a half hours each day. By the time the 
last classes finish in mid-January, the total 
number of graduates will be 74. 

Of the 36 that graduated from the first computer 
class, 15 are known to be employed as 
receptionists/typists and data entry clerks. 

Initially, some students had problems making 
arrangements for care of their children during 
classes. The program has organized for the 
children to attend another agency's child care 
center to make it easier for women to attend. 

See Table 1 , Appendix X for statistics. 

Future 

The students taking the five week courses stated 
that they would prefer an extended course. In 
response to this, WPA plans to start a four-month 
advanced public administration course in 
February. 130 applicants will take a placement 
test in January, from which 20 will be selected. 
Teachers for this course are currently being 
trained and materials are being translated from 
English into Dari. 



MOTHER-CHILD CENTER PROGRAM 
Introduction 

The goals of the Mother-Child Center Program 
(MCC) are to stimulate Afghan child development 
and to support Afghan women involved in child 
development projects in urban and rural areas. 

The MCC consists of two projects, the Hangu 
MCC Children's Project established in April 1988 
in Kahi Camp and the Early Childhood Education 
Training Project (ECETP) which opened in April 
1989 in Peshawar. The Hangu MCC provides 
activities for children aged six to twelve. These 
include informal classes in health, hygiene, Islam, 
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and arts and crafts. The ECETP offers a six- 
month course in Early Childhood Education for 
Afghan women. ECETP also runs a preschool for 
the children of students and working parents, in 
which ECETP students gain practical experience, 
and a library of Dari and Pushto materials and 
learning aids. 

Mother-Child Center Project 
(Kahi Camp. Hangu) 

The project began by offering health education 
and play-learning activities to a few children. It 
has now developed into a formal educational 
program for children who would otherwise have 
limited or, in the case of some of the girls, no 
educational opportunities. During a typical day the 
younger children play with locally made toys and 
puzzles and participate in health, hygiene and 
storytelling sessions. Older children participate in 
these sessions, as well as attending lessons in 
arts and crafts, Islam, mine awareness and child- 
care. 

Higher attendance in 1989 put pressure on the 
staff and the limited space available. An average 
of 60 children attended the daily five hour session. 
Increased attendance can be attributed to 
growing acceptance and popularity of the 
program, as well as to the milk and fruit that MCC 
was able to offer children enabling them to stay 
longer. Staff made the classroom program more 
structured and improved the use of space in order 
to deal with the increased numbers. Plans were 
also made to construct an outside playground. 
This idea had to be abandoned when the camp's 
religious leaders refused to give permission for 
the playground on the basis that it would detract 
from learning activities and would violate "purdah" 
(seclusion of women and girls). 

In December the MCC finalized negotiations to 
build a mud building for an MCC project in Shin 
Dand, the new arrivals camp. The MCC will be 
similar to the Kahi Camp MCC, but wHI be 
developed according to wishes of the community 
and camp leaders. 

Early Childhood Education Training 
Project (Peshawar) 

The program was started to provide training and 
support for early childhood education. Training in 
child-care and child development is one of the 
few disciplines that is considered appropriate for 
Afghan women within Islamic culture. ECETP is 
now a recognized training and resource center for 
refugee women. ECETP is staffed entirely by 
women. This "purdah" environment allows for the 
participation of many Afghan women who would 
othenvise be unable to attend. 



In 1989 12 students from nine different provinces 
graduated from ECETP's first six month training 
course. The women were between 20 and 41 
years old and their educational backgrounds 
ranged from the completion of ninth grade to 
some university experience. 

The course combined three classes a day with 
two hours of work-study. Classes covered 
organization and management of child- 
care/preschod programmes, pedagogy, child 
psychology and preschool subjects such as 
language development, math and art. During 
work-study students acted as akles and teachers 
in the ECETP preschool and learned 
administrative skills in the MCC office. Students 
also constructed low-cost learning akis and toys, 
and collected traditional games and stories for 
use in other children's centers. 

Four ECETP graduates found jobs in child-care 
projects upon graduation. One graduate is 
seeking funding to start camp outreach projects. 
All graduates would like the opportunity to work 
in their field and utilize their training to benefit 
Afghan children now and when they return to 
Afghanistan. 

ECETP received over 150 applications for the 12 
spaces on the next course, which begins in 
January, reflecting the need for more early child- 
care and education training programs. 

During 1989 the ECETP compiled and translated 
materials on early childhood, child development, 
child health and related subject areas. The 
materials are used Jn the training course and are 
available to other agencies. 

ECETP distributed 157 bales of sweaters and 
blankets, donated by OXFAM, to different camps, 
clinics and hospitals in the area. 

Staff Development 

Staff in Hangu and Peshawar worked on 
developing their teaching and management skills. 
Teaching staff attended workshops on 
methodology and curriculum development. Staff 
in administrative and management positions 
received training in accounting, office 
management, time management, computer skills 
and report writing. These new skills have enabled 
Afghan women to assume increasing 
responsibility for managing projects. The MCC 
project in Hangu is managed by an Afghan 
woman with the ECETP provkling support when 
requested. The teaching/work-study component 
of ECETP is also fully managed by an Afghan 
woman. MCC hopes to have Afghan women 
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fulfilling all ECETP administrative duties in 1990. 

In May MCC staff organized a working seminar 
entitled "Afghan Women and Children: 
Addressing the Relevant Issues", attended by 



Afghan, Pakistani and expatriate women working 
with Afghan women and children. 

Statistics relating to MCC's activities are 
contained in Table 1, Appendix XI. 



SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 



Introduction 

Ten years of fighting have devastated 
Afghanistan's supply of technically trained experts 
and left the country's infrastructure in ruins. 
Engineers and scientists have, however, found it 
relatively easy to be accepted into positions in the 
United States and Europe. Thus, the supply of 
technically trained people has diminished just as 
the need for them has increased. 

The programs run under the auspices of Science 
and Technology Training (STT) address the need 
for technically skilled Afghans on a number of 
levels. These include the development and 
distribution of science and math textbooks, in- 
service training for science teachers and the 
provision of a quality science-based secondary 
education for boys enrolled in the Experimental 
School. STT provides higher education in the 
form of science teacher, construction engineer 
and construction supervisor training. 

All six programs ran smoothly in 1 989, although 
many had to cope with budget cuts and 
curtailment of expansion plans. Some of the 
major accomplishments include: 

* completion of 30 science and math textbooks, 
which are used widely in schools in Pakistan and 
in Afghanistan. 

* steady improvement in the standard of teaching 
at IRC sponsored schools, as a result of seminars 
and on-going assistance. 

* establishment of a technical laboratory for the 
students of construction engineering and 
construction supervisor programmes. 

* establishment of a library containing about 400 
technical and engineering books for the use of 
staff and students. 

* publishing of a Dari surveying book, prepared 
by the STT coordinator and another former staff 
member of Kabul University's Engineering Faculty. 
It is used as a textbook for construction 



supervisor students and has been adopted by 
other training programmes in Peshawar. 

* progress in raising the English proficiency of 
Experimental School students and staff through 
extra afternoon classes, while maintaining its high 
standard of science education. 

* STT coordinator's visit to the United States to 
meet with a consortium of American universities 
who are interested in possibly participating in the 
construction program in the future. The 
coordinator also contributed a paper, addressing 
the need for technical human resource 
development, to a workshop sponsored by two 
Peshawar-based Afghan organizations. 



THE TEACHER TRAINING AND 
TEXTBOOKS PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The Teacher Training and Textbooks Program 
(TTT) has two major goals. The first is to facilitate 
the development of a small group of trained 
teachers, and the second is the development of 
quality math and science textbooks for middle 
and secondary schools. 

Textbooks 

The textbook project was established to develop 
a complete set of math and science textbooks in 
Dari and Pushto for 7-1 2th grades. 30 of the 32 
textbooks needed have now been completed in 
eitheir Dari or Pushto. Translations Into the 
second language and work on laboratory manuals 
continues. During 1989, 138,Q00 textbooks have 
been printed or reprinted for use in mWdle and 
secondary schools. Details of the books 
developed and printed are contained in Table 1 , 
Appendix XII. 

IPC's textbooks continue to be used widely in 
schools run by political parties, the 
Commissionerate for Refugees, mujahideen 
commanders in Afghanistan and foreign aid 
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agencies. During 1990, 106,059 textbooks and 
343 cliarts were supplied for use in scliools in 
Pakistan and Afglianistan. A list of organizations 
that received IRC books is contained in Table 2, 
Appendix XII. This year the Education Support 
Sector (UNO project sponsored by USAID) 
decided to adopt IPC's textbooks for use in 
schools in Afghanistan. 

Teacher Training 

Seven seminars were held for training of in-service 
science teachers. 192 secondary and middle 
school teachers participated from 
Commissionerate and political party schools in 
NWFP (North West Frontier Province). The 
teachers improved considerably, although those 
who had received more formal teacher training in 
the past responded better to the introduction of 
new teaching concepts than teachers who had 
previously received little training. One seminar 
had to be curtailed because the teachers 
demanded a higher daily allowance and refused 
to attend. Additional information on the seminars 
is contained in Table 3, Appendix XII. 

Monitoring 

TTT instructors visit Commissionerate, Inter-Party 
and party schools during the year to monitor and 
provide follow-up assistance to science and math 
teachers, focusing particularly on teachers who 
have attended IRC seminars. Assistance in 
teaching techniques, demonstrations on the 
effective use of laboratory equipment and 
explanations of more difficult topics are given by 
the visiting IRC instructors. The standard of 
science and math teaching has improved 
noticeably since the program began. Records of 
schools monitored are contained in Table 4, 
Appendix XII. 

Supplies 

Eight party schools were supplied with laboratory 
equipment and the teachers were introduced to 
its use. As part of the Support to Small Schools 
Program (see Hanou Education report), TTT 
provided 18 schoojs with supplies including note 
books, pens, pencils, slates boards, slate pens, 
blackboards and chalk. 

School Survey 

TTT started a survey of schools in NWFP to 
provide more accurate information about the 
needs of schools in the area. So far 70 schools 
have been surveyed. It is hoped to extendlhe 
survey to include schools in Afghanistan. Full 
details of the information collected so far is 
contained in Table 5, Appendix XII. 



TEACHERS INSTITUTE 
Introduction 

The Teachers Institute, established in 1988, offers 
a two year program for 12th grade graduates 
designed to train new secondary school math and 
science teachers. Teachers concentrate in either 
in chemistry/biology or physics/math. 
Afghanistan has historically lacked well trained 
teachers. Ten years of fighting has added to the 
problem. These new teachers, drawn from the 
camps and from Peshawar, will provide effective 
science education to middle and secondary 
school students in Pakistan and in Afghanistan. 

Academics 

The students who have completed the first full 
year of the course are progressing well. They are 
showing more interest in participating actively in 
the classroom as well as in the laboratory. 
Students will gain practical teaching experience 
during their last term by teaching at IRC 
supported schools and at the Experimental 
School. 

Seventy-nine students were selected from 312 
candidates for the new course which started in 
September. The program attempts to have a 
good regional mix to ensure that teachers are 
trained from all the regions in Afghanistan, 
including the more remote regions which tend to 
have poorer teaching standards. Sixteen 
provinces and 64 regions were represented in the 
incoming class of students. Details are contained 
in Table 1, Appendix XIII. 

The Teachers Institute has suffered from a high 
drop-out rate. Only 40 of the 73 who registered 
for the second course remain. The primary 
reason for this is that teaching is not traditionally 
considered to be a prestigious profession in 
Afghan society. Recently the opportunities 
available to Afghan refugees in engineering and 
medicine have increased, drawing students away 
from the Teachers Institute. In addition, these 
alternative programs offer students dormitory 
facilities. This is attractive to students who 
otherwise have to study in the cramped and noisy 
conditions of their homes or tents in the camps. 
The training that they had received from the 
Teachers Institute, however, akied them in gaining 
entrance to more prestigious four year medical 
and engineering degree courses offered by 
politteal parties. 

The Teachers Institute, being a relatively new 
program, has had problems finding qualified 
instructors as well as good teaching materials. 
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DR. HASSANI, COORDINATOR OF SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY TRAINING 
PROGRAMS, CREATOR OF THE ENGINEERING PROGRAMS 

Dr. Hassani is the Coordinator ofttte Science and Technology Training Programs, hie joined IRC in 1975 as a part-time 
instructor at the English Language Program and has worked in a numt>er of positions within the Education Programs. As 
a fonver member of the Faculty of Engineering at Kabul University, he saw the need to continue training Afghan engineers 
who will be able to return to Afghanistan to play a role in the reconstruction of the country. In 1987 Dr. Hassani initiated 
and sen/ed on an advisory board to investigate the possibility of establishing a three year engineering course. Hassani 
managed to secure funding for the program in September 1987 and gained additional support from American universities 
who had been involved with the Kabul University Engineering Faculty. The idea was that the program would provide a basis 
for eventually reestablishing an Engineering Faculty in Afghanistan. 

Dr. Hassani explains t)elow how he believes thatlRC's Construction Engineering Program is laying the groundwork for such 
a process. 

"During the past decade of war, the current regime in Afghanistan abolished the Engineering Faculty at Kabul University, 
which had once been considered one of the country's most prestigious professional pools. The limited number of 
engineering graduates living in Afghanistan or in Pakistan cannot possibly cope with the task of rebuilding their destroyed 
country. 

Therefore, the program was established to make up for the loss of technical experts caused by the past ten years of 
fighting. The three year English-medium curriculum is designed to train Afghan refugees in appropriate civil engineering 
technology up to the standards held at the former Faculty of Engineering at Kabul University. 

It was believed that creating a program in Peshawar would encourage refugees to stay in the country and actively 
participate in the reconstruction process. Furthermore, the cost of educating one student abroad could be used for the 
training of many more in Pakistan. Graduates are increasingly able to participate in reconstructing Afghanistan, through 
their practical training projects (see Construction Engineering Program report). It Is hoped that this program will 
eventually provide a basis for reestablishing the Faculty of Engineering in Afghanistan. It represents a small but effective 
beginning in the reconstruction work that lies ahead for Afghanistan." 



Some classes were taught by part-time instructors 
and lecture notes were handed out in place of a 
textbook. The program hopes to be able to 
consolidate the course material into a textbook for 
future students. 



CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING 
PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The Construction Engineering Program offers 
courses in civil engineering. The three year 
English-medium course includes practical training 
with construction projects in Afghanistan arKJ in 
the refugee camps. The goal of the program is to 
provide appropriate training, equivalent to that 
offered by the former Engineering^ Faculty at 
Kabul University so that skilled engineers will be 
available to aid in the rebuikJing of Afghanistan. 

Academics 

High attendance reflectjs the level of interest in 
engineering and the quality of teaching. Two 
second year students were lost during the^year. 
One was captured by the Kabul troops while 



visiting Afghanistan to see his family. The other 
student emigrated to the United States. 

Practical training 

Students participate in field training during 
summer vacations to gain on-site experience in 
cpfnstruction engineering. Fourteen first year 
students and 9 second year students participated 
in road construction, bridge building, irrigation 
and karez repair in Afghanistan with a number of 
different Peshawar-based organizations and 
NGOs. The students' technical reports, evaluated 
by program staff, and the performance 
evaluations submitted by on-site field supervisors 
indicate that the practical training was a very 
useful educational experience. Details are 
contained in Table 1 , Appendix XIV. 

Problems^ 

The program has not nianaged to secure 
necessary funding for 1990. As a result no new 
students hav^ b^en admitted and cuts will have to 
be made in texttxx)ks and laboratory equipment. 
The program has also t)een hurt from the loss of 
four professors who en^lgrated to the West in 
1989. 
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CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISOR 
PROGRAM 

Introduction 

This program, established In February 1989, offers 
9 and 18 month courses in the skills needed to 
supervise construction work. Emphasis is placed 
on the kind of projects that will be needed in the 
reconstruction of Afghanistan, such as roads, 
public buildings and water systems. There were 
53 students enrolled in the 9-month course and 
1 1 in the 1 8-month course. An effort was made to 
select students from diverse parts of Afghanistan 
to ensure that remote areas will have qualified 
people to aid in reconstruction. 

Practical Training 

Students participate in six weeks practical training 
at the end of each three months of classroom 
work. During the summer, and again in 
November,, students worked with different NGOs 
inciuding IRC's Construction Project in Hangu. 
During the November session most students were 
involved with projects in Afghanistan. Projects 
included road surveys and construction, masonry, 
brick making, roofing, plastering, use of 
construction maps and layout of site work. Based 
on the students' technical reports and the feed- 
back from site supervisors, the practical training 
was helpful and students were able to apply the 
theory they had studied in the classroom. Details 
are contained in Tables 1 and 2, Appendix XV. 

Academics 

Exam results from the two semesters were 



encouraging and attendance has been high. 
Details of exam results are contained in Table 3, 
Appendix XV. At the request of students, some 
changes have been made to the original 
curriculum, such as the addition of surveying and 
road construction. Students continue to express 
an interest in learning more practical subjects, so 
the field training is supplemented by practical 
classes in the laboratory. 

Graduation 

in December a ceremony was held for the 36 
students who graduated from the first 9-month 
course. Speeches stressed the importance of 
construction training for the reconstruction and 
future development of Afghanistan. Letters were 
sent to NGOs to aid graduates in finding 
employment. 

Enrollment for next year's course took place in 
December. 

Concerns 

A number of students admitted to the courses did 
not enroll. The program manager attributes this 
to the fact that some students, thinking that IRC's 
program would be part-time, already had jobs 
with other institutions or were students elsewhere. 
Some students left to go on "jehad", and others 
were unable to support dependent family 
members on the course stipend. 

The program also suffered from a lack of 
technical material and textbooks in Pushto and 
Dari, as well as inadequate laboratory facilities. 



1 
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Over 650 hopeful 
candidates taking 
the entrance exam 
for 90 places on the 
Construction 
Engineering and 
Construction 
Supervisor 
Programs. 
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EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL OF THE 
SCIENCES 

Introduction 

The Experimental School of the Sciences is a 
boys secondary school focusing on science 
education. Its purpose is to provide refugee boys 
with a quality education and to prepare them for 
higher education. 

Academics 

Admittance to the school is highly competitive, 
based on performance in an entrance exam, with 
some consideration given to regional mix. In the 
past few years only boys scoring in the top 20% 
of the entrance exam have been admitted. The 
high number of boys applying indicates that the 
school has established a good reputation among 
the refugee community. 354 boys took the exam 
for the 60 places In the seventh grade. When 
exams were held for two places that opened up in 
the ninth grade, the school received applications 
from 105 boys. The boys are given modern 
teaching materials, well trained teachers and 
constant classroom observation. The percentage 
of students passing final exams increased again 
this year, from 93% to 95%, indicating that 
academic standards continue to be maintained. 
See Table 1, Appendix XVI for details on results. 

Unusual Events 

Generally the school year went smoothly, 
although there were a number of incidents which 
illustrate the difficulty faced by students and staff 
in running an educational institution within this 
unpredictable environment. For example, 
seventeen twelfth grade students and the head of 
the math department went on "jehad" in March. 
One boy was martyred and four others were 
injured when a plane bombed a captured tank 
they were accompanying. The reaction of the 
expatriate assistant coordinator was one of 
sadness. The students and staff, however, 
rejoiced because their friend, killed in "jehad", 
would go to heaven immediately. Later in the 
year a top student in the eleventh grade was 
threatened by kidnappers due to a situation in his 
village in Afghanistan in which his relatives were 
wrongly blamed for the kidnapping of two women. 
The boy was allowed to study at home in order to 
hide from the kidnappers. Last month a twelfth 
grade student was kidnapped while walking with 
his brothers. There has been no communication 
from the kidnappers. The boy is from a relatively 
wealthy family so it is thought that the motive was 
a ransom. 



Financial 

A number of cuts were made when the school 
was told that funding would be reduced. 
Additional funds to make up some of the shortfall 
were later provided through an emergency grant 
from the Swedish Committee. Cost saving 
measures which remained In place included 
collecting class hand-outs from students for use 
by next year's students and stricter control of 
students* travel allowances. See Table 1, 
Appendix XVI for statistics. 



INTER-PARTY SCHOOLS 
Introduction 

IRC supports five boys schools affiliated to 
different Afghan political parties. The goal is to 
improve the quality of education through provision 
of textbooks, teacher training and monitoring. 
Hopefully, other schools in the area will see the 
advantages of IRC support and will be receptive 
to teachers' seminars and textbooks. Since IRC 
adopted the schools, the student enrollment has 
increased by over 50%. Unfortunately this has 
detracted from the quality of teaching at some of 
the schools, as indicated by the drop in overall 
pass/fail rates. Added numbers of students have 
increased the student/teacher ratio and put a 
strain on the limited resources available. (See 
Tables 1 and 2, Appendix XVII attached.) 
Progress has been made, however, especially in 
terms of the teachers* abilities, but the schools are 
inevitably problematic for IRC since IRC's role is 
advisory, with control resting with the relevant 
parties. A brief report explaining the major events 
in each school follows: 

Seddioue Akbar 

Seddique Akbar School (Peshawar) is affiliated 
with NIFA. This school offers the highest quality 
education and is the best run of all the Inter-Party 
schools. Unfortunately future funding is uncertain, 
although IRC is working with donors to try to find 
funding for next year. Enrollment has increased 
dramatically due to the influx of newly arriving 
refugees. However, since the school never 
informed IRC of the increased number of students 
the party has been told that they will have to fund 
the expansion themselves. 

Despite the school's good academic record the 
monitors have identified- some problems. For 
example, one of the English teachers made an 
agreement with the class to give them no oral 
exam and award them the same mark as on the 
written test during the final exam. The monitors 
although disturbed by this were not able to do 
anything about it other than report it. 
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Hazrat Osman 

Hazrat Osman School (Haripur). affiliated with 
Harakat, is the most problematic of the Inter-Party 
schools. Due to its more remote location and a 
poor selection process, the teachers tend to be 
less qualifleci than at other schools. IRC 
continues to focus on providing training and the 
school has improved. One of the school's 
physics teachers attained the highest scores In a 
TTT summer workshop. IRC monitors the school 
especially closely to ensure that funds are not 
misused given the school's past histofy. Future 
funding for this school Is also uncertain. 

Hazrat All 

Hazrat All (Peshawar), affiliated with NIFA, is a 
well run school with good academic and 
attendance records. Enrollment has doubled in 
the past year, creating funding problems as well 
as putting pressure on the staff and room 
available for classes. One seventh grade class 
had seventy students enrolled in it this year. IRC 
assisted by providing some additional tents and 
hiring a new teacher. 

Omar Farooq 

Omar Farooq Lycee (Peshawar) is affiliated with 
Harakat. As an example of some of the issues 
that IRC becomes involved in with the Inter-Party 
schools, the main problem this year revolved 
around bus rents. The principal complained to 
IRC that the rents paid were too low. When IRC 



refused to increase the rent, the principal 
threatened to close the school, something he has 
threatened to do on four previous occasions. The 
Interim Government has since provided the 
school with two buses and five teachers but the 
principal is still demanding a 10% increase for the 
bus owner. 

Abu Hanifa Noman 

Abu Hanifa Noman Lycee (Bajaur) is affiliated with 
Jubha. The teachers, a majority of whom have 
previously had little formal training, have attended 
many IRC seminars during vacations and have 
responded well to assistance from the monitors. 
The monitors report that these teachers are 
becoming excellent educators as a result of IPC's 
on-going support. 

Outside factors have had a considerable impact 
on the school during the year. When Kunar 
province fell to the mujahideen. attendance at 
three nearby secondary schools became very 
erratic because teachers and students were going 
back and forth to Afghanistan. Attendance at Abu 
Hanifa Noman dropped briefly, but then stabilized 
as people realized that the school was committed 
to providing a quality education. Since then, 
enrollment has increased and the quality of 
teachers applying has risen as the school attracts 
teachers and students from other schools. 
Unfortunately, however, three teachers were 
martyred on "jehad" in Kunar province. 




Classes at Hazrat AH Inter- 
Party School. 
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HANGU EDUCATION PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The purpose of the Hangu Education Program is 
to develop and support educational programs for 
Afghans in Kohat District, Kurram Agency, North 
and South Waziristan and, to the extent possible, 
inside Afghanistan. To further this purpose, the 
following five programs were begun in mid-1988: 

* assistance to Afghan group schools. 

* start-up, support and supervision of 
primary schools and classes 

* start-up, support and supervision of adult 
literacy classes 

* supervision of youth apprentices 

* teacher training 

In 1989 over 34,000 students were assisted, more 
than double the number assisted in 1 988; 39 new 
girls and boys classes and 8 second-semester 
literacy classes were started; and 324 teachers 
and 23 teacher trainers were trained. 

Although these statistics are impressive, the most 
significant successes have been In the areas of 
staff development and improvement in the quality 
of teaching in the schools (see the Teacher 
Training section). The staff is exclusively Afghan, 
with the exception of one expatriate. Almost all 
administrative tasks are handled by Afghans. The 
teacher trainers, who one year ago were just 
beginning to break away from recitation and 
lecture, the traditional way of teaching in 
Afghanistan, are now excellent teachers by any 
standard. They are able to teach and develop 
their own teacher training seminars using 
student-centered techniques. More importantly. 



the staff has become a cooperative.team, able to 
anticipate and effectively solve problems. The 
result has been a continually growing respect for 
the program amongst Afghans and a lessening of 
the suspicion that Afghans have about foreign 
organizations working in the educational field. 

Afghan Group Schools 

Under this program, books, supplies, tents, tarps 
and supplementary salary assistance are supplied 
to Afghan schools requesting support. 

Last year, 5 Afghan groups requested assistance 
for 103 schools with 15,079 students. This year, 
6 Afghan groups requested assistance for 205 
schools and over 31,000 students. Because the 
primary school books were provided free this year 
by the Education Support Sector, the program 
was able to supply all of the schools which 
requested assistance with the same books and 
materials provided last year. However, due to 
budgetary considerations, only one tent and tarp 
was supplied to most schools. 

Although there were still some supply problems, 
there was great improvement ^ver last year. 
Supplies were shipped directly to central locations 
for distribution and the staff was able to complete 
the deliveries to the 205 schools in 4 weeks. 
Book deliveries were also made to all 55 of the 
Program schools and classes. Many of the 
schools are in remote, dangerous areas and are 
very difficult to locate. The achievement of this 
complicated and difficult task can be attributed to 
the dedication and hard work of the entire staff. 

Without the assistance of this program, few 
students would have books and supplies. 





Boys attending a Hangu 
Education supported school 
in Naryab camp. 
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TEXTBOOK DELIVERY, MORE THAN PROVISION OF SUPPLIES 



in 1989 the Hangu Education Program delivered 90,000 
bool<s to over 200 schoois. There are other benefits behind 
the program, beyond simply providing supplies to needy 
students. Teaching has traditionally been a low profile 
profession in Afghanistan. Teachers are paid the same or 
less than day laborers, lack good training, and are often 
poorly educated themselves. By providing teachers with 
equipment, their self-esteem grows. They are viewed as 
more important figures by the community, and begin to 
take more pride in their critical roles as educators. 

"You can see it in their faces", comments Sayed Modasir, 
the Hangu Education Program Coordinator. Gradually, 
IRC's assistance will change Afghans' perception of 
teaching as a profession. 





However, there is an additional liidden benefit. 
Afgfians are very suspicious of foreigners in tfie 
field of education as they want to have some 
control over what their children learn. But, when 
the only requirement is that the books and 
supplies are used properly suspicions lessen and 
they become more open to other assistance. As 
trust is built between the program and the 
schools, teacher training is requested. Currently, 
many of the schools are requesting and receiving 
teacher training. As the teachers are trained, the 
quality of education begins to improve. Thus, the 
Program is improving the quality of the education 
in the schools as well as supplying books. 

Prlnnary Schools and Ctasses 

Because girls and some boys are not able to 
attend existing schools, the Hangu Education 
Program supports primary schools and classes in 
mosques and homes. Teachers are screened, 
trained and supervised. Schools and classes are 
provided with books, materials, tents, tarps and 
teachers' salaries. 

In 1989 39 first grade classes were started. By 
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year end, there were a total of 49 first and second 
grade classes. Most teachers' salaries were 
raised from Rs.500 ($24) to Rs.700 ($33) in 
response to the continued improvement in 
teaching standards. The improvement can be 
primarily attributed to seminars and supervision 
given by the Hangu Education Program. 

The boys school in Naryab continues to be a 
good school. There are now 1 1 classes, grades 
1-6. With the help of seminars, the quality of 
teaching has greatly improved. All students are 
reading in the first grade, which makes this school 




Morning exercises at Ndryao School. 
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better than the vast majority of other Afghan 
schools. Because of the trust that has been built 
between this school and the program, it is used 
for practice teaching by the program teacher 
trainers and by seminar participants in the teacher 
trainer course. The teachers observe the practice 
teaching which has also helped improve their own 
teaching techniques. 

The girls school that was being supported in Lakti 
Banda camp unfortunately had to be discontinued 
in September because of the lack of facilities. 
The community was unwilling to use tents outside 
of the home and it was too expensive to construct 
a school building. 

Adult Literacy Classes 

In response to the very low literacy rate among 
Afghans the Hangu Education Program started 
adult literacy classes. Teachers are screened, 
trained and supervised, and classes are supplied 
with books, materials, tents, tarps and teachers' 
salaries. 

The first 25 literacy classes completed their six 
month course in July. The results were quite 
good and it was encouraging to see the progress 
that can be made by motivated adults. All have 
learned to do addition, subtraction, multiplication 
and division problems, read Pushto and the 
Qoran and write simple letters or paragraphs. In 
future classes will be planned so that they 




A literacy student practicing his writing skills. 



finish before June. This year attendance dropped 
off in June as many adult males go to Afghanistan 
during the summer for jehad or to plant crops. 

Despite great demand, new literacy classes were 
not started due to budgetary constraints. 
However, 9 second session courses were started 
in early December. The courses will run for 5 
months and will emphasize letter and document 
writing. 

Youth Apprentices 

Technical training through apprenticeships in local 
Afghan businesses is provided to youth who are 
poor, handicapped or have at least one parent 



A yourfg refugee 
learning a trade in 
a shoemaker's 
shop In Hangu. 
When possible 
apprentices are 
assigned to IRC 
supported refugee 
businesses in the 
camps. 
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who has been martyred. Although the Program 
was extremely successful, it will be discontinued 
after this year due to a lack of funds. 

In January, 29 youth between the ages of 12 and 
18 were selected to be apprentices with 15 
businesses, 13 of which have loans from the IRC 
Business Incentives Program. Training programs, 
ranging from 6-9 months, were developed jointly 
by the Training Monitor and the businessmen. 
Apprentices received a stipend of Rs.300 ($18) 
per month and the businessmen received a 
stipend of between Rs.200-450 ($9-30) depending 
on the number pf apprentices taken on. 
Businesses included bed making, radio repair, 
shoemaking, tinsmith, bicycle repair, vehicle/tire 
repair, embroidery, carpentry and tailoring. 

In the first few months, each shop was visited at 
least 4 times a week to ensure that training was 
occurring. Twenty three youth completed the 
training period and graduated. Those who 
dropped out did so for a variety of personal 
reasons. All those who completed their training 
are either able to set up their own shops or work 
as journeymen. About half are now working and 
the rest are in the process of applying for tools 
from another refugee organization to set up their 
own shops. 

Teacher Training 

The greatest Impact of the Hangu Education 
Program has been in the area of teacher training. 
There are very few good Afghan primary school 
teachers. Traditionaify, the best teachers taught 
at the secondary or university levels. The weakest 
teachers with the lowest educational levels taught 
in the primary schools with little emphasis on 
teacher training. In the crucial primary school 
years, learning was by rote memorization and 
many students were not able to read even by the 
third grade. The situation has deteriorated over 
the last ten years. Many of the most educated 




Demonstration of student-centered techniques in a teacher 
training seminar at the Hangu Education Office. 



people, including teachers, have been killed. 
Afghans, however, recognize the importance of 
education. Many schools have been started but 
the teaching is usually as poor or worse than it 
was before. Teachers, although they are usually 
educated, have rarely had any teacher training. 
Having no other model to follow, they teach the 
way that they were taught, by rote memorization. 




One of IRC s Master Teacher Trainers with a group of 
teachers who will be returning to schools in Afghanistan. 



One of the major goals of the Hangu Education 
Program has been to upgrade the quality of 
primary school teachers by training them to teach 
using student-centered techniques. First teacher 
trainers were trained. From January to 
September, the teacher trainers held 10 seminars 
and trained 248 teachers. The seminars were 
designed to have the participants use and 
practice what they were learning; over 50% of the 
time was spent in practice teaching. The 
participants learned to write objectives, lesson 
plans and tests, teach using student-centered 
techniques, design and use visual aids, and apply 
what they learned about child psychology. 

Each time the teacher trainers held a seminar, 
they improved. The results of each seminar w^e 
seen in the classrooms of the trained teachers. 
Rote memorization was gone. Student-centered 
techniques, such as question and answer, role 
play, games and group work were being used and 
students were learning. Teachers liked their jobs 
more and thought better of themselves, and 
students liked coming to school. Based on the 
success of the seminars, the staff decided to hold 
a course to train teacher trainers, who would go 
back to Afghanistan to train teachers. The 
Swedish Committee and University of Nebraska, 
who between them support over 1,500 schools 
inside Afghanistan, agreed to send teachers to be 
trained. The course started for 23 people mid- 
October and finished mid-December. In the 
course of 9 weeks, they learned to use new 
techniques; they student-taught first, second and 
third graders; they learned to evaluate themselves 
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and others; they learned to design seminars; and 
in the last weeks, 5 teams held their own 
seminars and successfully trained teachers. Of 
the 23 participants, 1 4 are good teacher trainers, 
6 could assist on a teacher training team and 3 
were considered to be unable to hold seminars 
but had vastly improved their teaching skills. Of 
the nine who were not considered good teacher 
trainers, eight had never taught before and were 
only 12th grade graduates. It is clear that the 
course works with people who have experience 
teaching or who have had some university work. 
The program has been asked to hold additional 
teacher trainer courses and will start another one 
in January 1990. The plan is to expand the 
course so that many more teachers will be trained 
inside Afghanistan. 

Statistics relating to the Hangu Education 
Program are contained in Table 1, XVIII. 

SMALL SCHOOL SUPPORT PROGRAM 

The purpose of the portion of the Small School 
Program administered by the Hangu Education 
Program is to support girls primary school 
education by providing teachers' salaries, books, 
tents, tarps and teacher training. Because the 
comrnunlsts forced education on females, female 
education is a very sensitive subject with Afghans. 
Many Afghans believe that girls do not need to be 



educated. Others are quite reluctant to allow 
foreign involvement in girls education. However, 
there are also courageous, enlightened Afghans 
who believe that education for females is as 
important as it is for males. Because of the trust 
that the Hangu Education Program has developed 
between its staff and people of the camps, it has 
been able to start 6 girls schools in 3 different 
camps between Peshawar and Islamabad. Of the 
28 teachers, 8 are women. 

Support for four of the girls schools was started in 
1 989. All of the male teachers attended a teacher 
triaining seminar in the fall of 1989. A seminar for 
the female teachers is scheduled for 1990. 
Teaching at all of the schools has improved 
greatly over the course of the year, due to both 
the seminars and the supervision given by the 
Hangu Education Program. 

There continues to be requests to support girls 
schools. There are plans to support one or two 
additional schools in 1990, however, if additional 
funding is found, even more schools could be 
supported. 

Statistical details are contained in Table 1, 
Appendix XIX. 

Small schools are also supplied under the 
auspices / of the 'The Teacher Training and 
Textbooks Program". 



THE SELF-RELIANCE PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The Self-Reliance Program (SRP) consists of 
income generation and employment activities that 
reac^ approximately 15,000 Afghan refugee 
families with either monetary, credit or agricultural 
benefits. In 1 989 the total budget was slightly less 
than Rs.37 million ($1,761,904), with about Rs.7.4 
million ($352,380) paid directly to refugee project 
beneficiaries in the form of labor wages; Rs.5.9 
million ($280,952) paid to Afghan refugee ad hoc 
and regular staff; about Rs.20 million (^52,380) in 
material and supply expenses; and approximately 
Rs.4 million ($190,476) for administration costs. 
The UNHCR financial contribution to the budget 
for 1989 was for Rs.10,889,066 ($518,526). The 
balance of approximately Rs.26 million 
($1,238,095) was created through NGO and 
private work contracts completed by SRP during 
the year. The vast majority of those contracts 
were for the SRP Printing Press (a UNHCR 
initiated project that is no longer receiving direct 



UNHCR funding). 

SRP is composed of seven different projects: 
Construction, Agriculture, Handicrafts, Business 
Incentives, Gabions (wire mesh cages used in 
building construction). Mine Models, and the 
Printing Press. 

1989 was marked by progress in a number of 
areas: financial and accounting systems were 
improved; independent production contracts with 
NGOs increased; the numbers of refugee families 
directly working within the various Income 
generating schemes were greatly expanded; and 
overall SRP staff performance became more 
efficient due to various incentives and training 
courses. The general strategy of SRP was altered 
to reflect a more business-oriented approach. 
Individual Afghan managers were encouraged to 
be more entrepreneurial in their attitudes. The 
main goal became to identify appropriate 
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NADAR KHAN AND RATMATULLAH, VICTIMS OF LAND MINES 

Nadar Khan and Ratmatullah, disabled refugees, work in the Self Reliance Program workshop, making models of mines. 

Nadar Khan lost his right leg while on "jehad" in Logar. "We captured an Army depot. We got into a captured jeep to 
return to the Mujahideen controlled area. The jeep was booby trapped with a mine. It blew up as we drove. At the 
hospital I had to borrow money for blood. I am working to pay back Rs.4,000. I couldn't work because of my disability. 
I have no rations because i am not registered as a refugee. IRC was the only one to hire me." 



"This is a good program. These mines destroyed me. 
These models will teach people about mines. They will 
protect people from the danger." 

Ratmatullah, with a family of ten, lost his leg when he 
stepped on a mine during a night operation in Logar. Like 
Nadar Khan, he could not find work as a result of his 
injuries. He is now employed by IRC making mine models 
at SRP's workshop. 

"I hope for a free Afghanistan. Refugees in Pakistan are 
not familiar with mines. They will be educated. The 
program will prevent other people suffering the waV I 



Nadar K han ^^K)rking on the drill pmss . 
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Ratmatullah finishing a PMD6 Anti Personnel Mine. 



production processes for Afghans that could be 
started and sustained at reasonable costs without 
long-term donor support. Most of 1 989 was spent 
transforming and streamlining individual projects, 
so as to make them , resemt)le independent 
businesses; ready to compete in the Pal<istani or 
Afghan market and to earn their own operating 
revenues. 



with threats against other IRC staff, calls for a 
general strike, spreading rumors about IRC in the 
refugee camps, and enlisting the support of 
political parties to disrupt IRC administrative 
control of the refugee programs. However, in the 
end, the hard reality of budget decreases and the 
loss of jobs was accepted by the majority of SRP 
staff. 



These changes, however, were made in an 
environment that was often unstable and 
contentious. Half way through the year, UNHCR 
was unexpectedly forced to cut approximately 
Rs.2 mlllfon ($ 95,238) frpm the SRP budget. 
Programs had to be down-scaled. The agreeable 
phrases of "streamlining" and "more business- 
oriented approach", translated into not so 
agreeable staff terminattons and substantial 
reducttons in program activities. During the last 
six months, 77 SRP Afghan staff were terminated. 
The Construction Project was particularly hard hit. 
Some Construction engineers resisted cutbacks 



Two other sad incidents occurred this year which 
unfortunately are all too common within the 
Afghan refugee community. The first was the 
abduction of a former SRP Handicraft's Purchaser 
in September. As of this writing, he is still missing 
and his case has been taken up by a local human 
rights organization. The secorxJ incident involved 
a physical fight between members of the SRP 
Business Incentives staff and refugees over the 
distribution and possession of a metal frame 
(necessary in the making of gabions) which 
ensures a family an attractive income of about 
Rs.60/day ($2,85). These two events bring into 
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rapid relief the dark side of refugee life in Pakistan 
and serve as a reminder of the danger and 
difficulties that occasionally confront IRC staff in 
the conduct of their normal daily activities. 

Construction 

The Construction Project primarily focuses on 
constructing and maintaining the physical 
infrastructure of the refugee camps in the Kohat 
district. Additional projects, however, are 
implemented in the Orakzai, Waziristan, and 
Kurram districts as well. Work in the latter three 
areas is complicated by security problems and 
poor roads. Over the years UNHCR has provkJed 
money for the construction of schools, clinics, 
food warehouses, roads, and emergency 
reconstruction of buildings damaged by storms or 
fire. 1989 started with a budget of Rs.8.2 million 
($390,000), however, by October Rs. 1.5 million 
($71 ,428) had been cut by UNHCR and the SRP 
Coordinator was forced to make considerable 
reductions in staff and program activities. The 
UNHCR 1990 construction plan calls only for 
maintenance of existing structures with a budget 
of Rs.2.8 million ($133,333). By the end of 
December 1989, the Construction Project had 
dwindled from a staff of 45 (including 21 
engineers) to 1 1 (including 5 engineers). Unless 
the funding situation changes, there will be no 
new construction in 1990, and maintenance of 
existing structures will be minimal. 

The main targets of the Construction Project were 
met during 1 989. These included the construction 
of three new schools, the expansion of four old 
schools with new classrooms, the construction of 
four food warehouses, the upgrading and 
maintenance of 130 kilometers of refugee camp 
secondary roads, and the maintenance of food 
warehouses, schools, and clinics. In addition, a 
number of either storm or bomb damaged 
schools, warehouses, and clinics were repaired. 
Total refugee labor wages paid by the project 
amounted to approximately Rs.3.6 millkm 
($171,428). 

Handicrafts 

During the year the project worked with 
approximately 500 Afghan women in the creation 
of traditional Afghan handicrafts. Total sales 
revenues increased from Rs.400,328 ($1 9,063) in 
1988 to Rs.690,230 ($32,868) for 1989. Total 
wages paid to handicraft producers amounted to 
Rs.308,164 ($14,674). In addition, 25 free sewing 
machines were distributed to needy Afghan 
women and IRC facilitated the distribution of 
Rs. 100,000 ($4,762) indirect charitable payments 
to producers from an anonymous Saudi Arabian 
prince. The gift was divided equally among the 



female producers and Afghan refugee staff and 
came to Rs.200 ($9.52) per person. An additional 
lump sum payment from project funds will be 
made in February 1990, after all final accounts are 
in. It is hoped that at least Rs.50,000 ($2,380) of 
the gross revenues from 1989 can be returned to 
project participants as a dividend for their good 
work. 

Agriculture 

The Agriculture Project was also affected by 
budget cuts and 24 staff were terminated. The 
basic strategy of the project was altered in order 
to create more income generating opportunities 
for refugees. Five demonstration farms were shut 
down and the distribution of subsidized 
agricultural inputs were curtailed. Over the year, 
however, the project successfully distributed the 
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tggs is a vital source of protein for refugee families. This 
child is collecting eggs from layer chicks provided by SRP. 

following agricultural production inputs: 8,883 
families received 2,349,100 onion seedlings; 
11,254 families received 618,550 tomato 
seedlings; 34,538 Pakistani and refugee families 
received 121,556 tree seedlings; and 3,947 
families received pestickle applications on their 
crops. Total revenues produced for the 
Agriculture Preset from the sale of layer chicks, 
vegetables, and bull breeding services amounted 
to Rs.240,060 ($11,431). 

Business Incentives 

The year started with the small business loan 
scheme being placed on hold due to the 
expected repatriation of large numbers of 
refugees. However, when mass repatriation did 
not occur, the project eventually gave out 6 loans 
in the last quarter which totaled Rs.57,103 
($2,719). At present there are 21 outstanding 
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loans, 3 defaults, and 17 refugee debtors in 
arrears for Rs.53,559 ($2,550). Loans still 
outstanding are for 13 different sl<illed labor 
enterprises, including tinsmithing, carpentry, 
shoemaking, auto denting, and bicycle repair. 
Because the loan activity was at a lower level than 
usual this year, the Business Incentives staff 
started the Gabion Project. 

Gabion Project 

This was the most successful new activity that 
SRP started in 1989. During the year 
approximately 400 refugee families were involved 
in making 118 metric tons of galvanized wire 
gabions. A gabion is a wire mesh cage that, 
when filled with rocks, can be used in building 
construction projects. 47,200 square meters of 
wire mesh sheets were produced for various 
international NGOs (VITA, Afrane, Afghanaid) and 
IPC's own cross-border operation (RPA). Total 
refugee labor wages amounted to approximately 
Rs.1.2 million ($57,142). SRP gabions have now 
been shipped and utilized, mostly for irrigation 
reconstruction schemes in 5 different provinces 
inside Afghanistan. Plans for 1990 call for the 
production of 300 metric tons of gabions which 
will involve 1000 refugee families. If these plans 
materialize, the Gabion Project will be second 
only to the Printing Press in monetary value. 

Printing Press 

The Printing Press is serving as a model which 
the other SRP projects are attempting to emulate. 
Two years ago the Printing Press was a heavily 
subsidized operation, funded by UNHCR. 
However, since then a combination of 
management training, space expansion, machine 



upgrading and the winning of several large 
independent contracts have allowed the Press to 
become totally self-sufficient. All variable and 
fixed expenses are being paid by revenues that 
the Press is generating. In 1989 on gross 
revenues of about Rs.17.5 million ($ 833,333), a 
net revenue of approximately Rs.1.5 million 
($71 ,428) was earned. Most of this money was 
reinvested back into the Press, with a small 
portion used to cover various IRC-Pakistan 
administrative costs. Labor salaries for skilled and 
unskilled Afghan refugee employees was 
approximately Rs.1.5 million ($71,428). 
Educational textbooks are the main product of the 
Printing Press. 

Mine Models 

In May 1989, SRP won a contract from Operation 
Salam to produce 94,000 replicas of Soviet land 
mines and other weapons, to be used in a Mine 
Awareness Program for Afghan refugees. At 
present the Rs.34 million ($111,428) contract is 
approximately 70% completed. The main 
problems have been in deciding up'on the various 
specifications of individual mines, i.e., color, 
dimensions, type of building material, etc. If 
production levels hold over the next few months 
at 3,000 models/week, the contract should be 
completed some time in late February or early 
March. SRP is currently in negotiation with the 
Operation Salam Mine Awareness Program to 
construct 2,000 wooden and glass display cases 
for the mines. If the contract materializes, than 
the mine model wood shop can remain open for 
most of 1990. The shop currently employs 60 
Afghan refugees, some of them disabled by mine 
blasts. (See special report on Ratmatullah and 
Nadar Khan on previous page.) 




A consignment of 
RPG rockets, part 
of the Operation 
Salam contract, 
produced in SRP's 
Mine Model 
workshop. 
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HEALTH EDUCATION 
RESOURCE CENTER 

Introduction 

The Health Education Resource Center (HERC) 
develops and provides medically consistent, 
culturally appropriate health education materials 
to interested United Nations groups, voluntary 
agencies and Afghan political party 
representatives. HERC emphasizes the important 
role of primary health care and public health 
education in accordance with overall attempts to 
place an increased focus on preventative health 
care. 

HERC distributed materials to over seventy 
different agencies in the course of the year, as 
well as serving IRC's Medical and Education 
Programs. HERC's two UNICEF-funded projects, 
the Afghan School Children and Silkscreen 
Projects, develop new materials to fill gaps in 
existing health education materials. Additional 
materials are made available through a library and 
media room. 

Administration 

HERC concentrates on developing relationships 
with organizations working in preventative and 
curative health care. Successive personnel 
changes, both expatriate and local, make it 
imperative that an on-going dialogue between 
HERC and these agencies is maintained so that 
newcomers are kept aware of the wide range of 
services offered by HERC. HERC also 
established some new systems this year. These 
include an inventory of library materials, a 
computerized health VOI-AG address list and an 
improved project reporting system for accounting 
purposes. 

The Afohan School Children Project 

The Afghan School Children Project was started 
in August 1988 in response to the lack of health 
education materials designed for primary school 
children. The project develops simple story 
booklets based on concepts of personal hygiene 
for use with Afghan children in the first three 
grades. These booklets contain a health 
message, suggested activities designed to 
reinforce the health message and a teacher's 
lesson plan. Children are natural targets for 
health education, especially the girls as they help 
care for their younger siblings and will eventually 
be mothers themselves. It is important to reach 
children early since a high percentage leave 
school after third grade. 

During 1989, a series of three booklets, containing 



a total of twenty-eight health stories, and a 
concept booklet called dental care ("Miswak") 
were completed. One thousand copies of a cloth 
"Good Habits" flipchart were produced and 
distributed. The flipchart, which contains five 
personal hygiene messages, was distributed to 
twenty different agencies. Feedback from 
recipients has been good. 

The desire, on the part of children, for reading 
materials was illustrated clearly during the 
"Miswak" booklet pre-testing. HERC staff found it 
difficult to take the books back from the children 
after testing, even though final versions of the 
books will eventually be returned to the children. 
The booklet represents a small step in the long 
process of educating future health-conscious 
mothers and fathers. 

1 989 was a year of change for the project. The 
Pushto/Dari language consultant emigrated. This 
was a setback but HERC was fortunate to find a 
replacement, and thus, through great dedication 
on the part of all the staff, the program was able 
to fulfill its goals for 1989. 

Materials Development Silk Screen 
Project 

The HERC Materials Development Silk Screen 
project began producing cloth posters and 
flipcharts in November 1988. Silk screened 
products are weather resistant, washable and 
easily transported, making them suitable for use 
in remote areas of Afghanistan. The prime health 
messages used by HERC are the result of 
meetings attended by representatives from many 
Peshawar-based health organizations. Ideas are 
drawn from the UNICEF/WHO/UNESCO Facts of 
Life book and adapted to the Afghan refugee 
context using culturally applicable imagery. 
Demand for health related silk screen training aids 
has generally exceeded supply and the reaction 
from local and international health educators to 
the materials that HERC has developed has been 
very positive. 

During the past year, the Silk Screen project staff 
has doubled in size and gained considerable 
expertise. Printing table space has been tripled 
and the project now has the capacity to produce 
1 1 ,000 silk screened images per month. 68,700 
silk screened images were produced during 1989. 
This included the following training aids: 

* Weaning Foods flipchart 
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* EPI flipchart 

* Healthy Mother/Healthy Baby poster 

* Breastfeeding, Vaccination (Male and 
Female), Weaning Foods and 
Handwashing posters 

* Good Habits and Domestic Sanitation 
flipcharts 

* Latrine Use flipchart (half finished) 

Rs. 160,000 (US$ 7,620) was generated in sales 
of privately commissioned work and surplus 
images. Next year the project is committed to 
deliver, at cost, 61,900 silk screened images for 
the project's donors, UNICEF Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. Given the expected production 
capacity, HERC should become more self- 
sufficient in 1990, since it will have the opportunity 
to sell up to 70,000 images through independent 
contracts. 




The outdoor workshop at HERC provides a peaceful setting 
for silk screeners as they apply a final layer of color to the 
y/eaning Foods' poster. 

UNICEF and the Regional Project Directors assist 
HERC with distribution in the camps. This year 
there were problems with distribution. One of the 
goals for 1990 is to develop a streamlined 
distribution plan to increase the number of health 
trainers that receive training aids. 



Manuscript Development/Production 

Guidelines have been established for a reliable 
system of manuscript development and 
production. Reaching a consensus on correct 
grammar and spelling is difficult because Pushto 
has many dialects and spelling is not standard. 
All translations are proof read by IPC's Language 
Teacher Training Program or by members of the 
Writer's Union for a Free Afghanistan. 

The HERC calligraphers prepare all texts for the 
Materials Development flipcharts and posters. In 
1989 they also completed: 

* Where There is No Dentist (Dari) 

* Street Druos: Poisonino Our Youth < 
(Pushto) 

* Operation Salam/Mine Awareness 
Programme's Teachers Handbook 

(Pushto) f 

* The Hudson Spraver Manual (Pushto) 

* WHO Laboratory Manual (Pushto & Urdu) 

These books have been distributed. 

Work continues on the calligraphy for a Pushto 
version of Where There is No Dentist , as well as 
on the creation of a library of pictures and 
images. Organizations will be able to modify the 
images on file to fit the health problems that they 
wish to address. This system should make it 
easier for community health educators to obtain 
relevant teaching aids quickly. 

Sale and Distribution of HERC's Materials 

HERC sold or distributed its materials free of 
charge to a range of seventy different agencies, 
including organizations affiliated to five different 
Afghan political parties and the Afghan Interim 
Government. HERC generated Rs. 126,430 (US$ 
6,020) in 1989 from the sale of materials, nn 
addition to the Rs. 160,000 (US$ 7,620) generated 
by the sale of surplus silk screen materials. 

Libran/ and Media Room 

HERO provides additional materials for training 
and on-going education through its library and 
media room. English video-cassettes can be 
dubbed into Pushto or Dari upon request. 
According to the registry book, 1,326 persons 
used the HERC library in 1989. 

Special Projects 

In addition to usual activities, HERC has been 
involved in a study on the use of a wheat solution 
for the treatment of diarrhea. Wheat is commonly 
and cheaply available in the camps and in 
Afghanistan making it a suitable substitute for the 
usual rehydration solutions. The study. 
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conducted in three different camps, indicated tliat 
most motliers give fluids during diarrliea, are 
familiar with packet ORS (oral rehydration 
solution) and SSS (salt sugar solution), and are 
receptive to learning more than one recipe. 
Mothers remembered the wheat recipe well and 
reported that the mixture was liked by children. 
Further studies conducted over a longer period of 
time are needed, using larger samples, to fully 
assess the applicability of wheat solutions to the 
Afghan situation. Additional information on the 
study is contained Appendix XX. 



Future Outlook 

HERC has decided to introduce a health 
newsletter targeted to health educators, covering 
seasonal "prime" public health messages, 
interviews with individuals involved with the health 
of the Afghan community and listings of resource 
materials available through HERC. HERC also 
hopes to be able to address the often stated need 
for training in the use of health education visual 
aids so that materials are used to best advantage 
in the field. HERC has requested funds for a 
health educator to conduct workshops for master 
trainers. 



THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The Public Administration Program (PA) provides 
training in administration, management and office 
skills. Courses in program administration and 
management as well as computer and typing are 
offered. The courses are attended by Afghan 
managers, administrators, and office workers, as 
well as by 12th grade graduates. 

The program underwent a number of changes 
during the year. PA initially started as a higher 
education institute serving high school graduates 
who did not have access to higher education 
training. The program then added management 
training for non-governmental organizations and 
for administrators from rehabilitation projects in 
Afghanistan. Training of rehabilitation project staff 
(formerly part of the Master Trainers Program) has 
since been transferred to IPC's RPA program and 
will take place at the Darsamand Field Office. 

In 1990 PA will concentrate on the Semester 
Courses, which train participants in the skills 
needed to obtain work with NGOs, political parties 
or the Interim Government, and on the Intensive 
Management Training Courses which train existing 
NGO staff members. 

Semester Courses 

The semester courses began as a higher 
education institute offering a comprehensive multi- 
disciplined curriculum for high school graduates. 
The focus has since shifted to providing a 
management and administration training center. 
Refugees take individual courses as appropriate 
for their present work or future career plans. 
Courses are offered in English reading and 



writing, management, Dari/Pushto, public 
administration, book-keeping, accounting and 
finance. The center also offers typing and 
computer training in Lotus 123 and WordPerfect. 
The demand for computer training exceeds the 
amount of computer time available. One student 
explained this demand: "Three years ago in 
Peshawar, refugees said 'Learn English and you 
can get a job'; now they say, 'Learn English and 
computers and you can get a job.'" Many 
students in the program see PA's courses as a 
way to improve their English. By using English as 
the medium for instruction students improve their 
English while learning administrative skills which 
can be usefully applied to aid fellow refugees in 
Pakistan and later to aid in the reconstruction and 
development of their country. 

In 1989 there were three semesters of courses, 
attended by approximately 1,000 students. 
Detailed information on the courses offered is 
contained in Table 1, Appendix XXI. 

The program intends to add internship 
opportunities in 1990. Many students are young, 
motivated and have an intermediate level of 
English, but they lack work experience. Two 
months practical experience with an NGO would 
make PA graduates much stronger candidates for 
job vacancies in mid-level management, 
book-keeping, typing or computer operation. A 
computer bank of information about students is 
being compiled to assist in organizing internships. 

Intensive Management Training Courses 
fOutreach) 

These courses were established to provide 
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management training for staff members of NGOs. 
The courses are designed to develop existing 
skills, introduce new skills and methods of 
management, and provide a forum in which 
Afghan managers and administrators can share 
their experiences. The skills and knowledge that 
participants gain can be passed on to fellow 
workers in Pakistan and Afghanistan. 

Recognition of the need to emphasize 
management and office skills has increased within 
the NGO and donor community over the past 
year. With the delay in the repatriation process, 
NGOs are looking for ways to increase Afghan 
participation at higher levels. Afghans will then be 
better prepared to work actively for the 
reconstruction of their country when they return 
and will increasingly be able to replace expatriate 
staff currently working for NGOs in Peshawar. 

Courses offered include report writing, field 
administration, managing people and decision 
making. Twenty-six courses, attended by 274 
participants, were held in 1989. Details are 



THE RURAL ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The objective of the Rural Assistance Program 
(RAP) is to provide grants to Private Voluntary 
Organizations (PVOs) for cross-border projects 
that will increase rural incomes and agricultural 
productivity in Afghanistan. Under a Cooperative 
Agreement between IRC and USAID, signed in 
June 1988, RAP was allocated $10 million to be 
distributed to PVOs over a two year period. 

The RAP office evaluates project proposals, 
submits its recommendations regarding the 
proposals to USAID, and then administers the 
grants and monitors the programs that are 
approved for funding. Since 1988 RAP has 
funded thirty-two different projects totaling nearly 
$8 million. Most of these grants have been for 
village assistance projects to provide cash for 
food, cash for work, and seeds and fertilizer to 
Afghans. The purpose of these grants is to 
provide Afghans with an incentive to stay in 
Afghanistan and to begin the process of 
rehabilitating the country's agricultural sector. 
RAP has also funded several emergency 
assistance grants to provide cash, food, and other 
commodities on short notice to victims of disaster 



contained in Tables 2 and 3, Appendix XXI. 

In addition, PA started offering computer training 
for IRC staff during the semester breaks. From 
August through December, 18 people from 8 IRC 
programs were trained. See Table 4, Appendix 
XXI for details. 

Plans for 1990 include development of additional 
courses such as Information collection and 
proposal writing. PA also hopes to improve 
follow-up on course participants by visiting them 
and their supervisors to discuss how they have 
Improved and what their remaining needs are. 

In October ACBAR (Agency Coordinating Body 
for Afghan Refugees) held an Afghan 
Management Workshop for NGOs. PA was a 
member of the planning committee and will work 
closely with the committee selected to follow up 
on recommendations. 



or military action. 

An important consideration in evaluating 
proposals is evidence of support for the project 
from local civilian and military leaders or shuras 
(local councils comprised of village elders and/or 
mujahideen commanders). RAP also endeavors 
to approve projects that reach as many different 
provinces, districts, and ethnic and tribal groups 
as possible. The provinces bordering Pakistan 
have received the greatest amount of assistance 
as they were the most adversely affected by the 
war and are the most accessible to PVOs. If the 
security situation improves, and more distant 
provinces become accessible, RAP will attempt to 
expand the geographical scope of its programs. 
(See map detailing the location of RAP funded 
projects opposite.) 

1989 Project Activities 

During 1989, twenty new grants for rural 
assistance projects were approved, in 14 different 
provinces, totaling $5,375,497. (See Tables 1 and 
2, Appendix XXII for details of the 1989 grants). 
Overall program expenditures for the grants 
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approved can be broken down as follows: 



Cash for Work 47% 
Transport Costs 1 6% 

Farm Machinery 14% 
Cash for Food & Food Supplies 1 4% 
Seed and Fertilizer 8% 
Miscellaneous 1% 



LOCATIONS OF RAP-FUNDED PROJECTS 
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In 1989, cash for focxi, which was the most 
important component of early RAP grants, 
declined in importance. This can be attributed to 
the decrease in military activities in Afghanistan 
which allowed a shift from relief oriented activities 
to agricultural rehabilitation projects. This shift 
also explains the high percentage of program 
costs spent on cash for work projects. Most cash 
for work funds were used to clean and repair 
canals and karezes, the traditional irrigation 
channels used in Afghanistan. Bombing and lack 
of maintenance due to an inadequate labor force 
has left many karezes inoperable. Irrigation 
system repair is essential for the rehabilitation of 
the agricultural sector and in many areas is a 
precondition for the return of refugees. These 
cash for work projects are providing employment 
to many Afghans in rural areas. Transportation 
and distribution of agricultural inputs such as 
seeds, fertilizers, and farm machinery was another 
major component of the 1989 grants. RAP 
provided funds for the distribution of 5,785 tons of 
wheat and 1,617 tons of fertilizer. Several PVOs 
began seed multiplication programs to introduce 
high yield varieties of wheat. RAP funds were 
used to purchase 1 5 tractors and an assortment 
of plows, trailers, reapers, and other farm 
machinery. 

In October RAP provided its first grant to an 
Afghan PVO, Coordination of Humanitarian 
Assistance (CHA). The decision to fund CHA's 
project in Farah was based on two 
considerations. The first was to begin projects in 
regions which had hitherto received very little 
humanitarian assistance. The second 
consideration was to identify reliable Afghan 
organizations capable of implementing projects in 
order to increase the role of Afghan PVOs in the 
rehabilitation of Afghanistan. The CHA project will 
serve as a test case for RAP funding Afghan 
PVOs. RAP'S role will be to conduct an initial 
survey to determine needs, identify indigenous 
organizations or key Afghans from these areas 
capable of administering relief projects, and 
assisting them to write a proposal for RAP 
funding. RAP will then be responsible for 
collecting regular financial and progress reports, 
and monitoring these programs as it would 
others. 

Monitoring Program 

One of the most difficult problems that has 
confronted all agencies attempting to operate in 
Afghanistan has been the establishment of 
effective monitoring programs. Although RAP 
made progress in this area during 1989, 
monitoring of PVO projects has been the most 
difficult aspect of the program. It is hard to find 



qualified monitors who speak English, Farsi 
and/or Pushto, have some agricultural expertise, 
are familiar with the culture and politics of 
Afghanistan, and are willing to travel for extended 
periods of time in Afghanistan. It is also difficult 
to find qualified Afghan monitors with sufficient 
technical skills, who are politically acceptable to 
mujahideen groups, and who are willing to travel 
to various parts of Afghanistan. The job of the 
Afghan monitor is complicated by familial and 
tribal ties, and the pressure that commanders 
place on monitors to produce favorable reports 
on the regions being monitored. 

A French national with prior experience in 
Afghanistan was hired in April as RAP's Head 
Monitor. He remained with RAP for six months, 
during which time he conducted two extended 
monitoring trips. The first trip was to the 
provinces of Helmand and Farah in Southwest 
Afghanistan. His report described extensive 
poppy cultivation in Helmand and led to the 
decision not to approve a proposal for a project 
in the province. Based on the same trip report, 
RAP decided to help an Afghan NGO, 
Coordination of Humanitarian Assistance (CHA), 
prepare a proposal for RAP funding. The second 
monitoring trip was to the provinces of Wardak, 
Bamiyan, and Samangan. This trip's findings led 
to the decision not to fund a proposal by an 
Afghan NGO for a project in Bamiyan which was 
deemed to be too politically sensitive. The 
monitors did recommend that RAP encourage 
PVOs to begin work in Samangan which was 
found to be in serious need of assistance. 
Monitors also conducted an assessment of the 
economic and political situation in the Nuristan 
region of Kunar province, and monitored the 
activities of RAP-funded projects in Kandahar and 
Wardak provinces. Monitoring slowed down in 
November and December as RAP searched for a 
new Head Monitor. 

Grant Administration 

The administrative capabilities of RAP-funded 
PVOs have improved considerably this year. 
When the RAP program began, most PVO 
proposals and reports were sketchy and 
uninformative, and PVOs generally had trouble 
meeting USAID's reporting requirements. RAP 
responded by offering the services of its internal 
auditor to answer accounting questions, and 
prepared new formats and guidelines for 
proposals and quarterly expenditure and progress 
reports. In response to increasing donor 
demands, most PVOs have hired professional 
accountants or book-keepers, introduced 
computers and hired engineers and agronomists 
to strengthen the technical components of their 
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projects. As a result, the quality of proposals and 
reports has improved significantly. 

RAP Evaluation by USAID Team 

During November a team of USAID evaluators 
visited RAP to evaluate its effectiveness and make 
recommendations for its future. Although the 
evaluators had not issued the final version of their 
report by the end of the year, the main 
recommendations of the draft report were that the 
program continue as it is, with attention given to 
further development of the monitoring program. 

Financial Report 

As of December 31, 1989 the financial position of 
RAP was as follows: 



Total RAP Budget (Revised) 


$10,000,000 


Committed to PVOs 


($7,948,668) 


PVO Proposals Pending 




USAID Approval 


($1,235,954) 


RAP Administration 


($718,172) 


Unallocated Funds 




(Balance remaining) 


$97,206 



Additional information detailing the amount 
committed and disbursed to PVOs is contained 
in Table 3i Appendix XXII. 



Problems Encountered 

As would be expected, PVOs have encountered 
a number of problems in the course of 
implementing projects in Afghanistan. The poor 
condition of roads and tracks, the presence of 
millions of land mines, and an increasingly fluid 
political situation make transportation of personnel 
and supplies a lengthy, costly and dangerous 
process. RAP monitors report that they are 
increasingly being asked to pay "taxes" to pass 
through the territories of certain mujahideen 
commanders. Increasing factionalism and 
rivalries between mujahideen groups and 
commanders will require PVOs and monitors to 
take greater precautions when travelling in 
Afghanistan. 



PVOs are also having trouble meeting the 
increasing technical requirements that USAID and 
other donor agencies are beginning to demand in 
proposals and reports. PVOs generally agree that 
more technical data in proposals and reports will 
improve the quality of projects as well as facilitate 
monitoring. However, the PVOs also believe that 
USAID's proposed technical guidelines are too 
stringent in light of the working conditions in 
Afghanistan. The RAP office proposed to USAID 
that a revised version of the technical 
requirements take these concerns into 
consideration. 

Future Plans for RAP 

The top priority for RAP during 1990 will be to 
develop an effective monitoring program for the 
evaluation of on-going projects as well as new 
proposals. Information collected on monitoring 
trips can also be used to identify areas in need 
of assistance. 

RAP hopes to expand the number of American 
and European PVOs eligible for RAP funds. RAP 
believes that funding a greater number of small 
projects will be more effective than funding a few 
large projects implemented by a limited number 
of PVOs. Increased competition for RAP funds 
should also improve the quality of proposals 
being submitted. RAP also hopes to be able to 
fund more small-scale projects implemented by 
Afghan groups, on the model of RAP's grant to 
CHA. This would help reduce reliance on 
expatriates and would enable projects to be 
started in areas inaccessible to expatriates. 

RAP is also interested in playing a role to increase 
donor coordination in the areas of proposal 
formats, technical requirements and monitoring. 
Joint monitoring teams comprised of 
representatives from donors and PVOs involved in 
one area would be more efficient than the present 
system under which projects are monitored 
separately by each donor and by the PVOs. 

RAP-funded PVOs stress the need to keep RAP 
flexible. The difficult working conditions in 
Afghanistan and the fluid political and military 
situation must be kept in mind while formulating 
proposal formats and technical requirements. It 
is essential that RAP does not lose flexibility as 
the existing program is modified and streamlined. 
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PROGRAMS AFFILIATED TO IRC 



Introduction 

IRC assists in the administration of two additional 
programs in Pakistan; the Afghan Women's 
Resource Center (AWRC) and the Mine 
Awareness Program (MAP). IRC does not play an 
active role in the planning or implementation of 
projects conducted by these two programs, 
although some of IRC Programs work with AWRC 
and MAP. 



THE AFGHAN WOMEN'S RESOURCE 
CENTER 

The Afghan Women's Resource Center Is unique 
in that it is an effort initiated by Afghan women to 
help Afghan women. The goal is to establish a 
non-partisan Afghan Women's Resource Center in 
Peshawar where uneducated women can be 
taught in the areas of health, education, social 
services, and development planning. 

An introductory meeting held in August 1989, 
attended by 80 Afghan women, established a 
fifteen member Advisory Board. A president and 
assistant to the president were also selected. 
Women on this board represent five of the seven 
political parties. A second meeting attended by 
Dr. Cynthia Haq, of IPC's Women's Commission, 
was held in September to further discuss the 
Center's objectives. 

Since then a suitable building has been found, 
and staff have been hired, including 
administrators, teachers, a newsletter editor, an 
employment officer, an expatriate consultant and 
support staff. Classes began in November. 

The Center has initially focussed on teaching 
basic literacy. Islamic studies and knitting skills. 
Presently there are four classes with twenty 



women in each. The Center will be publishing a 
weekly newsletter in Dari. The first edition is 
planned for January. The Center's employment 
exchange has so far registered 51 women, and 
has successfully found positions for three. 
Daycare facilities are also provided for the 
children of staff and students. Classes are 
extremely popular and have attracted women of 
all ages from Peshawar and the nearby refugee 
camps. 



MINE AWARENESS PROGRAM 

The Mine Awareness Program is under the 
auspices of the United Nations, Operation Salam 
(Operation Salam is the program operated by the 
United Nations Humanitarian and Economic 
Assistance Programmes relating to Afghanistan). 
IRC is administering the program for Operation 
Salam. 

The existence of mines and unexploded ordnance 
in most areas of Afghanistan poses a major threat 
to the personal safety of the population. The 
Mine Awareness Program was started to minimize 
civilian casualties from mines and other ordnance 
and to facilitate the voluntary return of refugees. 
The program plans to disseminate information to 
the Afghans who are now in Pakistan so that they 
wHI be able to identify mines, become aware of 
the dangers related to mines and other ordnance, 
and learn basic safety precautions to take 
regarding mine location, avoidance, and 
emergency care. 

The project was signed for an initial six month 
period (July - December 1989), but it is expected 
to take at least a couple years to get these 
essential messages to the 3.5 million refugees in 
Pakistan. 




The first class of Mine 
Awareness Master Trainers to 
graduate from the Mine 
Awareness Program's training 
facility in Haripur. 
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APPENDIX I 
TABLE 1 



REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR AFGHANISTAN 
Refugee Return to Paktia Province 

It is impossible to know the rate of refugee return 
with any degree of accuracy. In many cases some 
members of a refugee family will return to 
Afghanistan to plant crops while the remainder 
stay in a Pakistan refugee camp. This enables 
able-bodied family members to start rebuilding 
their homes and lives while maintaining a safety 
net in Pakistan. It also allows the rest of the family 
(often the elderly, sickly and perhaps children 
attending school) to continue obtaining food 
rations, health care and education. Refugees will 
not endanger the status of their ration cards by 
admitting that family members have left for 
Afghanistan. Thus, obtaining accurate answers on 
this topic can be very difficult. However, by 
actually looking at conditions in Afghanistan, and 
comparing them with those prevailing a year ago, 
refugee return can be estimated in selected areas. 

This paper focuses on Paktia Province since, with 
its proximity to Pakistan and relatively peaceful 
conditions, it would be expected to show signs of 
refugee return if this were occurring. In fact, the 
signs of refugee return are unmistakable. 
Discussions with NGO staff working in Paktia 
reveal that, although differences prevail between 
districts, broad patterns indicative of return are 
evident. 

The data related in this paper is, by district, from 
the following sources: 

Chamkani - World Vision expatriate staff 

Dand Wa Patan - IRC Afghan surveyors, recently 

returned 

Jaji - IRC Afghan surveyors, recently returned; 

Afghanistan Nothilfe staff in Peshawar 

Jani Khei - IRC Afghan surveyors, recently 

returned 

Mosa Khel - IRC Afghan surveyors, recently 
returned 

Sayed Karam - IRC Afghan surveyors, recently 
returned 

Zormat - IRC Afghan surveyors, recently returned 

In addition, the UNHCR Background Report on 
Paktia Province has been consulted and 
differences between that Report and results with 
recent surveying missions are noted. Staff from 
Freedom Medicine have also confirmed the 



general impressions contained in the district-by- 
district profile of this paper. 

Chamkani District 

World Vision has had a persistent presence in 
Chamkani District and has been able to observe 
changes over the past year. One expatriate first 
went to Chamkani in December, 1988 and 
describes two major changes that have occurred 
since then. The first major change is in the bazaar 
of the district capitol Sharinau. One year ago this 
bazaar had one tea shop/hotel. It is now fully 
functional, with about forty shops, and was 
described as having "everything": a pharmacy, 
truck and tractor repair, barber and public bath, 
welders, food shops, scrap metal dealers, a 
samovar maker and a laundry service. 

In December, 1988 the expatriate observer saw 
no women or children. Now, there are many 
women and children in the area. For example, a 
mine awareness class at a local madrasa school 
had approximately 80 children attend. The local 
hospital has had two health care workers for 
some time. A year ago they saw only men, mostly 
mujahideen. Now, however, women and children 
are frequently seen in the hospital. 

It is difficult to quantify the increase but World 
Vision has conducted some surveys, usually for 
purposes of agricultural projects rather than to 
determine exact population counts. In addition, 
the secretive nature of many families makes it 
virtually impossible to obtain accurate census 
counts. However, their data indicates the following 
population changes in the Chamkani district. A 
survey conducted in April and May, 1989 showed 
a population of 430 families (in 29 selected 
Chamkani villages), of which 414 had returned in 
1989. The pre-1979 population estimate is 1,818 
families in those same villages. Thus, while the 
area was virtually devoid of a civilian population 
one year ago, by the spring of 1989 it had 
regained about 24% of its population. In addition, 
a survey done in October, 1989 of twelve villages 
showed another population increase of 52% over 
the previous spring. 

The continuous trickle of people into the area was 
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confirmed in another agricultural sun/ey of the 
entire Chanikani valley. In this survey, 1,680 
families were interviewed and virtually all the 
families had approximately half their members In 
Chamkani while the other half remained in a 
Pakistan refugee camp. The average size was 
seven family members In Chamkani and seven in 
a camp. An unknown variable, however, is how 
many Chamkani farmers will return to the camps 
in December after sowing the winter wheat crop. 
Some have reported their intention to return while 
others plan to stay. 

Chamkani may not be representative because of 
its strategic location and the fertile nature of its 
valley. The capital of the district is at a crossroads 
with a direct road to Pakistan, Gardez and Khost 
intersecting in the main bazaar. Life, at least in 
Chamkani, is returning to normal. Chamkani's 
wheat crop last spring was excellent; this fairs 
rice, maize and pulses crop was generally very 
good and economic activity is flourishing. The 
safety net of Pakistan is helpful since, for 
example, heavy flooding destroyed some 
cropland and the affected families returned to the 
camps. Generally, however, agriculture is 
sustaining the returnees. 

One impression visitors have is of a level of 
affluence: hospitality is lavish with fresh butter and 
meat served to guests; homes have an array of 
consumer goods including utensils and radios, 
and almost all the men sport watches. There is 
considerable freedom of movement with an 
extensive bus service passing through the town 
and an air of hustle and bustle. In addition, 
weddings are occurring with the resultant heavy 
financial demands for bride price. Clearly, there is 
available cash for heavy wedding expenses. One 
expatriate estimates about 50 tractors in the 
district, replacing some of the lost livestock. 
However, livestock is increasing dramatically. A 
year ago there were virtually no chickens in the 
area while now almost every family has chickens 
in their yard. Turkeys are also common. 

The situation was succinctly summed up by a 
World Vision staff member who said that if they 
were surveying the district now, they would not 
start projects there since the area is in adequate 
condition and does not need assistance. 

Dand Wa Patan District 

The IRC surveyor familiar with this region reports 
that when the Russians occupied the mountains 



in this district, virtually the entire population left. 
However, the UNHCR Report states that "only a 
very small number" became refugees while a 
camp survey showed that about 50% left. (Since 
this district adjoins Pakistan, the number has 
probably fluctuated with the season and It could 
be that all three estimates are correct depending 
on the time of year surveyed.) 

In any event, since the Russians left Chamkani 
(which adjoins Dand Wa Patan) in 1988, people 
started returning. In the past year, sun/eyors 
estimate that 35% of the population has returned 
and that by next year about 50% will have 
returned, partially because this Is a fertile area. A 
surveyor with contacts In the area makes this 
estimate based on his contacts with the tribe 
living in that area (he is of the same tribe, 
although from another district). The "families" that 
have returned are only partial families and the 
remainder have stayed in the camps. 

The surveyors estimate that 90% of the cultivable 
land is now being cultivated again. Every village 
has 2 or 3 shops and these are all new. The 
shops sell only basic necessities (such as soap, 
spices, sugar and tea) and most of the goods are 
imported from Pakistan. Most of the returned 
population are bringing their needed supplies 
from Pakistan. 

There are no schools in the district although some 
mullahs are conducting small classes. The 
surveyor reported that life is returning to normal 
but more people are not returning due to homes 
being destroyed, problems with obtaining drinking 
water and the lack of doctors and medicine. Most 
of the people there are currently living in tents 
and water is obtained from small, inadequate 
canals. 

Jaji District 

The UNHCR Report estimates that this district was 
almost completely depopulated by the war 
although a camp survey showed that about 50% 
left. An IRC surveyor estimates that about 10% of 
the pre-war population has returned in the form of 
one man and one women with the remainder of 
the family, including children, staying in the 
camps. He also estimates that about 5% of the 
pre-war population has returned with their entire 
family and about 2% have returned who were 
internally displaced. The Afghanistan Nothilfe 
medical clinic reports about five or six new 
patients a day who are returned refugees (or 
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internally displaced) which verifies IRC's 
indications of some return. However, with a 
portion of Jaji on the border with Pakistan, people 
tend to move back and forth between their home 
in Afghanistan and the refugee camps. 

There are currently four schools in the area but 
when they opened is unknown. 

All the villages have new shops, with those 
villages on the Pakistan border having as many as 
fifty. Surveyors estimate that 30% of the farming 
lands have mines and that 25 to 30% of the land 
has been damaged by floods. For these reasons, 
more people have not returned although 
Afghanistan Nothilfe reports that water is 
available, agriculture is possible and in general, 
Jaji is a fairly safe place with a strong mujahideen 
presence. 

Jani Khel District 

This district was destroyed by Russians in 1978 
but abandoned by the government troops shortly 
thereafter. As a result, shops in the central bazaar 
were destroyed and looted but these same shops 
reopened when the government troops left and 
have been functioning since then. In other 
villages, every village has about 1 0 to 1 5 shops 
with about half of these being recently opened. 
Surveyors estimate that about 30% of the 
population never left (a camp survey roughly 
corroborates this figure) and that about 20% of 
the refugees from the district have returned. 
However, the UNHCR Report estimates that 
almost the entire population left and attributes 
cultivation throughout the war to refugees 
maintaining their land while actually surviving in 
Pakistan. The fact that shops remained opened 
throughout the war indicates there was a residual 
population. 

Surveyors report no schools in the area. 
Mosa Khel District 

Surveyors report that about 70% of the population 
never left the district and the UNHCR Report 
roughly confirms this in field reports (although a 
camp survey indicates that 66% became 
refugees). Most of the shops in the area are old 
and the district has never had an active bazaar. 
Surveyors estimate that about 10% of the 
refugees from this area have returned and are 
working as laborers although returning to the 
camps to collect rations. 



The general impression of the surveyors is that 
this was always a poor district and life here is still 
poor but not entirely because of the war; rather, 
it has always been that way. However, surveyors 
do report that one school was recently opened 
and another survey reports two religious schools 
in the area. 

Sayed Karam District 

This district is still partially In the control of the 
Kabul government with surveyors estimating 
about 20% of the district under the current 
regime. The surveyors report that about 80% of 
the population became refugees (the UNHCR 
Report estimates 90% refugees based on a camp 
survey, but field reports show that most became 
internally displaced rather than refugees). The 
surveyors may be including the internally 
displaced as refugees simply based on their no 
longer being in their home area. In any event, the 
surveyors report that about 20% of those who left 
the area (whether refugee or internally displaced) 
have returned although in the vast majority of 
cases it is only a few family members who have 
returned rather than the entire family. 

Surveyors report that Mirzaka town has recently 
opened about 20 shops and that they were 
opened because there is no longer bombing in 
the area. Each village has one to two recently 
opened shops but there has never been a town 
with a large bazaar. 

Returnees are not rebuilding their homes because 
of the close presence of government forces and 
the fear that they would be destroyed again. Thus, 
it is questionable if people will remain through the 
winter months. 

Zormat District 

The UNHCR Report estimates that nearly the 
entire population of this district left for Pakistan. 
An IRC surveyor, in this district in November, 
1989, reports that families are returning to the 
area and he estimates that about 40% of the pre- 
war population has returned. 

The district center of Tamir now has 10 to 11 
recently opened shops while one year ago there 
were none. In addition, the town of Kolal Gu, 
which had 20 to 30 shops last year, now has over 
1 00. The shops cater to both the local population 
and to travellers since Zormat is on a strategic 
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crossroads. 

The surveyor reports that there are now 26 
schools in the district, all of which opened in the 
past year. Children in attendance are both 
returned refugees and those who had stayed. 

The surveyor reports that there is little problem 
with mines and, to his knowledge, only one 
section of road was mined and travelers know to 
avoid that area. Life seems to be returning to 
normal although there are problems with water 
(karezes were destroyed) and obtaining wheat 
seed. 

Other Corroboration 

The majority of Traditional Birth Attendants (TBAs) 
trained by IRC in the Hangu to Thai area are from 
Paktia. The program manager plans to conduct a 
survey of these women in December to determine 
how many have returned to Afghanistan. In the 
meantime, however, some anecdotal evidence is 
available to support the above impressions of 
refugee return. 

In Kotki camp at least five (out of 107) TBAs have 
returned. In Lakhti Ban^Ja camp, five (out of 140) 
have moved back. (It is important to remember 
that some of the other TBAs may have also 
returned and that those listed as returned are 
simply those learned about inadvertently.) In all 
these cases, only part of the family returned while 
the rest remained in Pakistan. Among the reasons 
given for returning to Afghanistan were to plant 
crops, harvest crops and to pick fruit. Most 
people mention fear of mines as the primary 
deterrent to their return. 

In virtually every conversation, people mentioned 
that families stayed to receive rations. Thus, when 
families have left for Afghanistan, they have left 
family members behind to continue collecting 
rations. Some people also mentioned the 
availability of medical care and education as other 
reasons for staying behind. 

It is clear, at least for Paktia Province, that people 
view rations as a safety net which they will keep 
for as long as possible. Informants had heard of 
no instances in which a ration card was no longer 
used and all were certain that it was extremely 
easy to have someone other than the ration card 
holder receive the monthly allotment. 



An Alternative View 

Assad-Ullah Alam from Management Sciences for 
Health (MSH) gave an alternative viewpoint when 
he said that MSH monitors recently returned from 
Paktia Province report no increase in economic 
activities there. He pointed out that there are no 
visible signs of housing construction but that 
shops are being opened because of increased 
traffic in the region. The traffic, he felt, was due to 
two reasons unrelated to repatriation: government 
check posts no longer exist which makes 
travelling on the roads much easier; and the 
mujahideen have been able to demine the roads 
since government troops left. The increase in 
traffic has resulted in more travellers needing the 
services of shops but, to Mr. Alam, it did not 
indicate an increase in population. 

However, the eight MSH clinics in the province 
averaged 20 patient visits a day a year ago but 
are now averaging about 50 patient visits daily. 
Each clinic has been in place at least two years 
and he attributed the increase to people learning 
about clinic availability rather than an increase in 
the local population. In addition, the proportion of 
patients seen (a majority are children, followed by 
women, with men being seen the least frequently) 
has remained constant throughout the past year. 

Condusion 

No definitive conclusions, especially quantitative, 
can be reached about refugee return to Paktia 
Province. However, there has clearly been an 
increase in economic activity in the past year and 
this is based, at least In part, on an increased 
local population. This population increase could 
be due to either refugee return, the return of 
internally displaced or, more probably, a 
combination of the two. 

It is clear that refugees returning to Paktia are 
leaving family members behind in Pakistan. The 
reason most frequently mentioned for this practice 
is retaining entitlement to a monthly ration. At 
least for Paktia Province, where it is easy to travel 
back and forth to the camps, it seems clear that 
ration allotments will remain a real inducement to 
maintain a home base in the camps for the 
foreseeable future. This may not be the case for 
refugees from areas that are more difficult to 
reach. 

It is also clear that mines remain a deterrent. The 
extent to which an area is mined affects the rate 
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of return since refugees view mines as something 
they can neither control nor ignore. 

This paper does not propose withdrawing 
entitlement to rations as an inducement for 
refugee return. Under the present circumstances, 
with the danger from mines, a fear that 
Communist bombing could begin again, and the 
unknowns of the current struggles for power in 
Afghanistan, a refusal to bring one's entire family 
appears a rational course. Furthermore, the 
withdrawal or buying back of ration cards, with so 
many unknown variables, could produce more 
negative consequences than are currently known. 

Thus, as had been anticipated in the Peshawar 
community, refugees are returning to their home 
areas at their own pace, and making do once 
they get there. For as long as rations remain a 
viable safety net in Pakistan, this approach will 
probably continue for some time, while the 
economic recovery of Paktia Province, and 
probably other nearby provinces, continues at its 
own pace. 

NGOs with Ongoing Projects in Paklia Province 
(Based on ACBAR Database) 



NGO District No. Projects 

World Vision Chamkani 7 

German Afghanistan Chamkani 1 

Foundation Zormat 1 

IRC Chamkani 2 

Dand-wa-Pat 3 

Jajl 1 

JanI Khel 4 

Mosa Khel 4 

Sayed Karam 1 

islamic Relief Chamkani 3 

Agency Gardaiz 1 

Gurbuz 1 

Hasan Khel 1 

Jaji 1 

Jaji Maidan 1 

Jani Khel 1 

Jardan 1 

Khost 3 

Mandozi 1 

Mosa Khel 1 

Saroti 1 

Sayed Karam 3 
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Total 

7 

2 

15 
21* 
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Freedom Medicine 



Swedisli Committee 



MSH 



VITA 

Afghanistan 
Nothiife 

NoHA^egian 
Committee 

IMC 



Shelter Now 

Aide Medical 
International 



Sperah 
Zormat 

Chamkani 
Jaji Maidan 
Jani Khel 
Khost 
Mosa Khel 
Sperah 

Chamkani 

Jardan 

Khost 

Sayed Karam 

Sperah 

Tani 

Chamkani 

Gardaiz 

Jaji 

Jaji Maidan 

Jardan 

Khost 

Mosa Khel 

Sayed Karam 

Tani 

Zormat 

Jaji 



Jaji 

Tani 
Zormat 

Jardan 
Khost 

Sayed Karam 
Sayed Karam 



1 
1 

2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 

2 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 



1 

9 
6 

1 
1 
1 

1 



11 



16^ 



12 



1 
1 

15* 



Zormat 



*When contacted by telephone, representatives from these agencies stated that they had no specific 
information on refugee return in Paktia Province. 
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REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR AFGHANISTAN 
District Profile 

PROVINCE: Ningarhar 

DISTRICT: Deh Bala (also known as Haskamina) 
GENERAL INFORMATION: 

Ningarhar Province on the Afghanistan/Pakistan border is divided into 1 1 districts, or woleswalis. Five of 
these districts are further divided into several sub-districts. Deh Bala is a district in the southern central 
portion of Ningarhar with an area of 479 square km. To the north is Rodat, to the south Pakistan (Kurram 
Agency), to the east Achin and to the west Khogiani/Pacher Agam. IRC survey data shows that there are 
90 small and large villages with a range of 7 to 300 houses and 63 to 4,000 people. However, a UNHCR 
district profile shows 36 villages, 22 of these with over 500 inhabitants. Before the war began in Afghanistan, 
the population of Deh Bala was estimated to be approximately 74,000 people (from "A Provisional Gazeteer 
of Afghanistan" published by the Afghan Government in 1975"). The IRC surveyors estimated this to be 
51,000. (There has never been an official census in Afghanistan, so these figures may not be completely 
accurate.) It appears that the majority of the population has fled to Pakistan during the war. Survey data 
shows that 2,700 families are living in the area and that some of them have immigrated from neighboring 
districts. Nearly 1,000 houses have been destroyed during the war. About 400 people including women, 
children and men have been killed during the war. 

The district headquarters is 1,475 meters above sea level. The people of Deh Bala are Pathan (an ethnic 
group consisting of many tribes and sub-tribes), a heritage shared by their neighbors in the Northwest 
Frontier Province of Pakistan. Mandizi, a sub tribe of Shinwari, is the major tribe of Deh Bala which is 
further divided to Hassan Khel, Hamza Khel and Leas Khel. 

Village-level administrative councils, called shuras, which have traditionally consisted of tribal elders and 
other enlightened people representative of their communities, solve problems as they arise. Within these 
councils "Pukhtunwali" (the traditional Pathan code) is used to make decisions. 

Many resistance commanders and some village elders have approached IRC in Pakistan for rehabilitation 
assistance for Deh Bala. 

There is no industry in Deh Bala. The people of the area are dependent upon subsistence farming/animal 
husbandry for their livelihood. 

Agriculture /I rriaation I nf rastructure 

This district has about 11,000 jeribs* of irrigated land, (this land can be double-cropped) and 772 jeribs of 
rain fed land. Seven hundred and fifty jeribs of land have been damaged due to flood. The people of Deh 
Bala are growing wheat, corn, rice and barley. In addition, vegetables such as onions, tomatoes, okra, 
eggplant, and watermelon are growing in this area. Pinto bean is the major legume growing in this area. 
Apples, peaches apricots and walnuts are the major fruit trees growing in this area. Before the war large 
amounts of lands were cultivated and irrigated by rivers, canals and karezes. As a result of the war 70 
diversion dams and canals and 8 karezes have be destroyed and are in need of repair. 

* five jeribs = one hectare 

Roads and Buildings 

All roads in Deh Bala and connecting roads to other districts, (about 55 km. of roads in total) are unpaved 
and have suffered a great deal of destruction during the war. The roads have been destroyed due to 
bombing, flood, and heavy military tanks and vehicles. This makes transportation very difficult in the area. 
The people live in houses made of mud and straw and some stones. This method of construction is called 
"katcha". Public buildings are made of brick, stone and cement. More than 50 percent of the houses have 
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largely been destroyed during the war. 
Education 

The adult population of the area is largely illiterate. However, prior to the war six primary and high schools 
were operational for the children and youth of the area. Most of this educational infrastructure has been 
wiped out as a result of the war. There are now 8 primary traditional religious schools called "madrassas" 
in the area supported by the resistance. These schools are short of materials and have shelter problems. 

Health 

There was a hospital in this area before the war, but this has been destroyed due to the war. There are 
no major medical facilities in the area. The resistance has recently started two mobile clinics and are 
planning to build a permanent clinic structure. 
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APPENDIX I 
TABLE 3 

REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR AFGHANISTAN 

Summary of Irrigation Repair Worl< On UNHCR funded Projects in Paktia 
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Chuparai Spring 


Spring 


NA 


NA 


NA 


82 


250 


Sub-total 










2,038 


2,587 


4,800 


JANI KHEL 
















Kaua L 






OU 


J 1 


7A0 

joy 


1 nn 

1 UU 


hUU 


Kotki 


Kotki 


Karez 


80 


23 


315 


400 


400 


iknia Kaia 


Kii 1 a 


Rarez 


f U 


7 

1 


01 A 




oUU 


Woorgor 


Woorgor 


Karez 


80 


66 


929 


450 


400 


uranai "DaKn 


u ranui 


1 1 1 eu uana i 


1 nn 
1 uu 


NM 


•^o 


OU 


1 nn 
1 uu 


Sub- total 










1,888 


1,230 


2,100 


MUSA KHEL 
















Star Kallai 


Sray Wryalay 


Karez 


80 


16 


312 


400 


1500 


Kawa Khula 


Kawa 


Karez 


90 


11 


259 


300 


350 


Star Kallai 


Ladoor 


Karez 


80 


45 


1,074 


500 


2000 


Star Kallai 


Kharguria 


Karez 


50 


30 


800 


400 


1000 


Wreshema 


Seria 


Ti led Canal 


90 


NA 


236 


80 


50 


Buchaikoat 


Mar paroon 


Tiled Canal 


90 


NA 


120 


400 


200 


Soor Ladoor 


Sar 


Tiled Canal 


80 


NA 


95 


84 


157 


Sub-total 










2,896 


2,164 


5,257 


TOTAL 










6,822 


5,981 


12,157 






1 











NA - Not Applicable 
Additional work in Danda Pa tan 

1. ) Repair of Chaparai Mosque. 

2. ) Repair of Zegor Village Well for use of Mujahedeen. 

3. ) Repair of irrigation feeder networks 

to Qematai and Narai Warza Irrigation Systems. 
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APPENDIX I 
TABLE 4 

REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR AFGHANISTAN 
Comparison of Estimates Used To Prepare Proposal to UNHCR 
With Data from The Survey Mission 







Type of Irrig. System 


Length (meters) 


No. of 


Jeribs| 


No. of Families 


Vi 1 1 age Name 


Karez Name 


Proposal 


Actual 


proposa I 


Actua I 


Proposal 


Actual 


Proposa I 


Actua I 


Musa Khel 




















Sandy 


Pascalandor 


is.arez 


1^ ^ 1^ A ^ 

KaiGZ 


ou 


3 1 


200 


200 




70 
JU 


d d 1 lU y 


rhf^ctrin f'^\ 

li^llCoLUII \J/ 


Karez 


NA 


90 


NA 


300 


NA 


150 


NA 


Sandy 


Passerghamal 


Karez 


Ti le Canal 


220 


145 


200 


300 


150 


150 


Cheston 


Bandaki (2) 


Karez 


Tile Canal 


70 


NA 


50 


NA 


44 


NA 


Baki Khohol 


Saler (2) 


Karez 


NA 


100 


NA 


70 


NA 


70 


NA 


Manzikala 


Jack 


Karez 


Tile Canal 


150 


137 


170 


180 


35 


35 


Sunladur 


Sangur (1) 


Karez 


NA 


370 


NA 


200 


NA 


50 


NA 


Sunladur 


Kalitar (1) 


Karez 


kl A 

NA 




NA 


200 


NA 




A 

NA 


nanz i Ka i a 


LaUUWr 1 


Karez 


Karez 


250 


417 


i7n 




35 


35 


Wreshema 


Matak 




1 1 I e Uaiia I 




1 1 A 

1 1 o 


500 


100 




HU 


dUll I dUUI 




Karez 


NA 


300 


NA 


200 


NA 


50 


NA 


Kawjabel 


Sultam" 


Rarez 


1 1 L e Lana i 






220 


87 


ou 


70 


N.iia I 1 I all 


l^h a 1 1 1 artr* 
Ni id I 1 I di lU 


Karez 


Karez 


240 


334 


60 


70 


50 


50 




Khozabel (4) 


NA 


Tile Canal 


NA 


195 


NA 


250 


NA 


65 




Nawakai Khola(4) 


NA 


Tile Canal 


NA 


39 


NA 


150 


NA 


70 


Sub- total 








3,270 


1,414 


2,540 


1,507 


934 


545 


Jam' Khel 




















UWa rianui 


r% 11 a Ma 1 
UWd nai lU 1 


Karez 


Tile Canal 


800 


626 




J JyJ 


45 


45 


Rabat 


Rabat(2) 


Kd icL 


l^a POT 
Kdl c£ 


1 ?nn 




400 


300 




ou 


nod 1 ay 


U ac ra 
n do 1 c 


Tile Canal 


Tile Canal 


120 


41 


100 


90 


40 


40 


Balkhil 


Zowra 


Ti 1 o Panai 
1116 Land I 


T 1 1 <» P ar^a 1 
1 1 L c Udild I 


1 ou 


1 \jj 


130 


130 




AS 


RaI khi L 

Dd I Nl 1 1 I 


^ui 1 \J\J V £• / 


Tile Canal 


NA 


150 


NA 


50 


NA 


60 


NA 




Darghakhai (4) 


NA 


Karez 


NA 


467 


NA 


#N IF" 

250 


NA 


100 


Sub- total 








2,450 


1,478 


1,220 


1,320 


490 


310 


Danda Patan 




















Ludi 


Tarkeyhel (1) 


Karez 


NA 


330 


NA 


800 


NA 


35 


NA 


Mawzaril Gaw 


Mawzaril (1) 


Karez 


NA 


520 


NA 


900 


NA 


250 


NA 


Spin'wani 


Ghoday 


Karez 


Karez 


527 


365 


400 


600 


170 


160 


Khartonay 


Khartonay (1) 


Tile Canal 


NA 


320 


NA 


1 , 000 


NA 


400 


NA 


Saparay 


Saparay (1) 


Tile Canal 


NA 


320 


NA 


700 


NA 


80 


NA 


Naray 


Narai Warza 


Tile Canal 


Tile Canal 


135 


47 


105 


80 


30 


20 




Sarhadari (4) 


NA 


Karez 


NA 


424 


NA 


800 


NA 


150 


Sub- total 








2,152 


836 


3,905 


1,480 


965 


330 


Total 








7,872 


3,727 


7,665 


4,307 


2,389 


1,185 























NA - Not Available 
Irrigation Systems whose Type was Correctly Identified in Proposal = 8 
Irrigation Systems whose Type was Incorrectly Identified in Proposals = 6 



Notes 

(1) Tribal tension prevented investigation of these Irrigation systems. 

(2) These irrigation systems had sufficient water and should not be cleaned 

(3) These Irrigation Systems benefitted only a few people. 

(4) These Irrigation Systems were added to make up for those lost. 
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APPENDIX 1 
TABLE 5 



REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR AFGHANISTAN 
Irrigation Division 

Alternative 





Vi llage 
Name 


Karez 
Name 


Type 


Water 
Sources 


Length 
(meters) 


No. of 
Uells 


All Khel 
















Amer Khel 


Ser 1 1 


Tunnel 


None 


202 


11 


Bara Syla 


Sen' 


Tiled 


None 


45 


NA 


Boston Khel 


Narai Stya 


Tiled 


Spring 


108 


NA 




subtotal 








355 




Ahmad Khel 
















Karez Gai 


Karez Gai 


Tunnel 


None 


197 


11 


Obakhtia 


Shekawa 


Tile & 
Tunnel 


Sor ina 

W 1 III 


175 




subtotal 








372 




Lajmangal 
















Changu Kallai 


Changu Kallai 


Tunnel 


None 


528 


21 


Lalak Kawool 


Lalak Karez 


Tile & 
Tunnel 


Spring 


186 


15 


Grosm'a 


Grosnia 


Tiled 


Spring 


42 


NA 


subtotal 








756 





Total 1,483 

(continued on next page) 
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TABLE 5 (continued) 





Vi I lage 
Name 


Karez 
Name 


Type 


C( 

People's 
Estimate 


^mmand i 
Acti 
Irrig.l 


\rea 
jal 

Jni rr ig 


All Khel 
















Amer Khel 


Serli 


Tunnel 


250 


0 


111 


Bara Syla 


Sen' 


Tiled 


100 


15 


27 


Boston Khel 


Narai Stya 


Tiled 


200 


19 


35 


subtotal 






550 


34 


173 


Ahmad Khel 
















Karez Gai 


Karez Gai 


Tunnel 


120 


61 


155 


Obakhtia 


Shekawa 


Tile & 
Tunnel 


500 


19 


149 


subtotal 






620 


80 


304 


La j manga I 
















Changu Kallai 


Changu Kallai 


Tunnel 


250 


13 


127 


Lalak Kawool 


Lalak Karez 


Tile & 
Tunnel 


70 


56 


163 


Grosm'a 


Grosnia 


Tiled 


60 


13 


86 


subtotal 






380 


82 


376 



Total 1,550 196 853 
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APPENDIX I 
TABLE 6 

REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR AFGHANISTAN 
Vaccination Program - 1 989 



DOSES OF VACCINES PER DISTRICT 



DISTRICT 
______________ 


NO. OF 
VILLAGES 


POPUL- 
ATION 


DPTP1 


DPTP2 


MEASLES 


BCG 


TTI 


TT2 


TOTALTT 


WOMEN 


TRAINING 
DANDA PATAN* 
WAZAKHWA* 


9 
30 


2400 
8295 


427 
666 
877 


1 
0 


290 
592 
686 


418 
684 
895 


253 
1103 
1133 


1 
0 


254 
1103 
1133 


254 
2236 


TOTAL 


39 


10695 


1970 


1 


1568 


1997 


2489 


1 


2490 


2490 


TEAM1 

DANDA PATAN 

CHAMKANI 

LAJAMANGAL 


64 
84 
8 


11045 
9048 
430 


2196 

Ortiz 

2016 
104 


314 
15 
1 


1983 
1842 
98 


1928 
1775 
67 


2410 
1986 
74 


183 
5 
0 


2593 

1 OO 1 

1991 
74 


2593 
1991 
74 


TOTAL 


156 


20523 


4316 


330 


3923 


3770 


4470 


188 


4658 


4658 


TEAM2 

JANIKHEL 

MUSAKHEL 

CHAMKNAI 

LAJAMANGAL 


49 
76 
4 
16 


10259 
16780 
900 
4119 


1101 
2715 
200 
545 


790 
5 
0 
2 


1023 
2519 
184 
496 


1035 
2688 
184 
508 


1270 
2843 
200 
683 


447 
3 
0 
4 


1717 
2846 
200 
687 


1717 
2846 
200 
687 


TOTAL 


145 


32058 


4561 


797 


4222 


4415 


4996 


454 


5450 


5450 


TEAM3 

JAJI/ALIKHEL 
JAI/AHMEDKHEL 
SAIDKARAM 
LAJAMANGAL 


43 
36 
27 
9 


6505 
7464 
5112 
1468 


1321 
1620 
972 
182 


0 
0 
0 
0 


1188 
1436 
860 
163 


940 
1642 
984 
192 


1202 
1622 
943 
257 


0 
0 
0 
0 


1202 
1622 
943 
257 


1202 
1622 
943 
257 


TOTAL 


115 


20549 


4095 


0 


3647 


3758 


4024 


0 


4024 


4024 


GRAND TOTAL 


455 


83825 


14942 


1128 


13360 


13940 


15979 


643 


16622 


16622 



(continued on next page) 
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TABLE 6 (continued) 



REHABILITATION PROGRAM FOR AFGHANISTAN 
Vaccination Program - 1989 



WOMEN AND CHILDREN VACCINATED PER DISTRICT 



DISTRICT 


POPULATION 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


TOTAL 


WOMEN 


TOTAL 


TRAINING 
DANDA PATAN* 
WAZAKHWA* 


2400 
8295 






438 
1579 


254 
2236 


692 
3815 


TOTAL 


10695 






2017 


2490 


4507 


TEAM1 

DANDA PATAN 

CHAMKANI 

LAJAMANGAL 


11045 
9048 
430 


1341 
1118 
53 


1206 
953 
53 


2547 
2071 
106 


2593 
1991 
74 


5140 
4062 
180 






251? 


2212 

1 Cm 


4724 


4658 




TEAM2 

JANIKHEL 

MUSAKHEL 

CHAMKNAI 

LAJAMANGAL 


10259 
16780 
900 
4119 


764 
94 
374 
1659 


1155 
107 
187 

1133 


1919 
201 
561 

2792 


1717 
2846 
200 
687 


3636 
3047 
761 
3479 


TOTAL 


32058 


2891 


2582 


5473 


5450 


10923 


TEAM3 

JAJI/ALIKHEL 
JAI/AHMEDKHEL 
SAIDKARAM 
LAJAMANGAL 


6505 
7464 
5112 
1468 


532 
890 
522 
101 


818 
752 
462 
91 


1350 
1642 
984 
192 


1202 
1622 
943 
257 


2552 
3264 
1927 
449 


TOTAL 


20549 


2045 


2123 


4168 


4024 


8192 


GRAND TOTAL 


83825 


7448 
10% 


6917 
10% 


16382 
20% 


16622 
20% 


33004 
40% 
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APPENDIX II 
TABLE 1A 



HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 
Malaria 



a 



Cases or Vivax Malaria 



By Months 1393 





1 1 

Jan F«b March Apri i 



May Jun© July Aug Sdpt 

Month 
□ Vivax 



CDct 



NOV 



Cases of Falciparum Malaria 

By Months 1969 

1 — I — — _ 

0.9 - 
0.8 - 
0.7 - 



w /-^ O . B — 
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APPENDIX II 
TABLE 1 B 

HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 
Malaria 



Total number of slides examined 


27,275 


rositive 


8,815 


% of total number of slides examined 


32.3% 


Plasmodium Vivax 


7,381 


% of total positive cases 


83.7% 


Plasmodium Falciparum 


1,418 


% of total positive cases 


16.1% 


Mixed infection 


16 


% of total positive cases 


0.2% 



TABLE 2 

HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 
Tuberculosis (AFB testing) 



Number of registered patients 


785 


Overall lost rate 


20.50% 


% of positive Pulmonary cases 


32.85% 


lost rate 


5.09% 


% of negative Pulmonary cases 


40.89% 


lost rate 


9.80% 


% of Extra Pulmonary cases 


26.24% 


lost rate 


5.60% 
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APPENDIX II 
TABLE 3 

HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 
MCH Statistics 



1989 1988 

Total number of visits 98,106 93,746 

(mothers & children) 

Total children participating 170,070 217,895 

Total new children registered (a) 9,172 8,516 



(a) New children registered at MCH 

Total 9,172 

Under 1 year 7,533 

Under 1 month 4,482 



TABLE 4 

HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 
Nutrition Education 



1989 1988 

Attendance 6,510 25,494 

New registration 728 3.128 

% children gaining weight 69% 66% 

% children losing weight 15% 19% 

% children $table weight 10% ^ 9% 

% discharged from program 18% 5% 
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APPENDIX II 
TABLE 5 



HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 
Community Health Worker Program 















Patients 






Number of 


Home Visits 


Referred 


Camp 


Population 


CHSs 


CHWs 


CHS 


CHW 


to BHU 


Thai 1 


13,971 


2 


60 


175 


19,659 


17,481 


Thai 2 


1 7,207 


2 


54 


272 


10,146 


5,474 


Dalian 


16,309 


3 


91 


332 


22,060 


2,379 


Darsamand 


22,594 


3 


106 


721 


35,825 


7,798 


Doaba 


14,778 


2 


62 


224 


1 1 ,624 


5,430 


Naryab 


n/a 


1 


40 


134 


14,353 


3,706 


Moh'd.Khoja 


15.632 


3 


83 


465 


32,926 


9,665 


Kal 


15,818 


3 


94 


366 


16,840 


3,995 


Kotki 1 


1 1 ,039 


1 


35 


165 


18,206 


13,750 


Kotki 2 


n/a 


1 


33 


33 


12,480 


4,324 


Katakanra 


6,754 


1 


35 


148 


29,737 


6,593 


Lakhti B. 


15,340 


3 


83 


30 


35,030 


9,406 


Shin Dand(a) 


15,130 


0 


11 


0 


0 


0 


TOTAL 




25 


787 


3,344 


258,886 


90,001 



(a) CHWs will start working in Shin Dand in 1990. 
Village Extension Workers 



Camp 


Population 


VEWs Trained 


Thai 1 


13,971 


129 


Thai 2 


1 7,207 


19 


Dalian 


16,309 


48 


Darsamand 


22,594 


64 


Doaba 


14,778 


34 


Naryab 


n/a 


26 


Moh'd.Khoja 


15,632 


106 


Kal 


15,818 


137 


Kotki 1 


11,039 


29 


Kotki 2 


n/a 


47 


Katakanra 


6,754 


73 


Lakhti B. 


15,340 


20 


Shin Dand 


15,130 


13 


TOTAL 




745 (a) 



(a) 255 CHWs were given additional training to qualify them as VEWs. The total number of VEWs trained 
is, therefore, 1000. 
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APPENDIX II 
TABLE 6 

HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 
Female Health Worker Program 







Total 


Number 


Children 


1 A 1 

Women 






Active 


Births 


Referred 


Referred 


CamD 


Population 


FHWs 


Attended 


to BHU 


to BHU 


Thai 1 


13,971 


87 


122 


3.301 


1,170 


Thai 2 


1 7,207 


112 


278 


2,744 


881 


uaiian 


1 f> QHQ 
1 0,OUc^ 








222 


Darsamand 


22,594 


20 


47 


220 


51 


Doaba 


14,778 


186 


119 


406 


125 


Naryab 


n/a 


115 


159 


346 


103 


Moh'd.Khoja 


1 5,632 


35 


102 


680 


277 


Kai 


15,818 


12 


87 


1,133 


559 


Kotki 1 


1 1 ,039 


107 


61 


378 


62 


Kotki 2 


n/a 


62 


32 


49 


25 


Katakanra 


6,754 


200 


178 


714 


180 


Lakhti B. 


15,340 


140 


268 


4,479 


722 


Shin Dand(a) 


15,130 


0 


0 


0 


0 






1,271 


1,485 


1 4,992 


4,377 



(a) The FHW Program will be extended to Shin Dand in January 1990 



Training 

Total number FHWs trained in 1 989 578 
Total number FHWs receiving refresher training in 1989 588 
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APPENDIX II 
TABLE 7 



HANGU MEDICAL PROGRAM 
Sanitation Program 



Latrines completed: 



1989 



for refugees 2,567 
for BHUs 20 
for schools 97 



Health education sessions: 

at schools 1,413 
at BHUs 1 ,338 

other locations 1 ,325 

Water supply: 



surface tanks constructed 


28 


springs constructed 


16 


springs improved 


21 


surface tanks maintained 


55 


springs maintained 


7 


surface tanks chlorinated 


134 


shallow wells improved 


82 


wells chlorinated 


1,238 


wells tested 


159 



The Sanitation Program operates in the following camps: 

Thai 1 Thai 2 Dalian Darsamand 

Doaba Naryab Mohammed Khoja Kai 

Kotki 1 Kotki 2 Katakanra Lakhti Banda 

Shin Dand Gamkol 1,2&3 Oblen Ghulam Banda 
Jurma Chichina Orakzay Ag. 



The Sanitation Program employs 19 full time Sanitarians and a Motivation Team. 
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APPENDIX III 
TABLE 1 

MEN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
Statistics - 1989 



Annual Enrollment 

1985 

Spring 70 
Fall 220 



1986 1987 

300 697 
480 815 



1988 1989 

1012 1275 
1120 1150 



Classes Offered 





Enrollment 


aass 


Spring Fall 


Children 


32 181 


Level 1 


269 219 


Level 2 


300 282 


Level 3 


275 229 


LQvel 4 


200 207 


Advanced 


200 181 


TOTAL 


1,275 1,150 



Scfiedule 



Hours per week per course 
Weeks per term 
Terms per year 



7.5 hours 
14-16 weeks 
2 terms 



Staff 

1989 1988 

Full Part Full Part 

time time time time 

Teachers - Afghan 5 31 3 33 

Expatriate 2 1 2 5 

Support staff 16 0 12 0 
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APPENDIX III 
TABLE 2 



MEN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
Potential Teacher Training Workshops - 1989 



Workshop 

March 

April 

May 

October 

November 

December 

TOTAL 



20 
27 
16 
30 
8 
-22 
125 



Hours 



Participants 



20 
21 
27 
15 
15 
-20 
118 



TABLE 3 

MEN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
In-service Teacher Training - 1989 



33 sessions were held during 1989, each lasting 1-3 hours. 

The following topics have been covered during weekly teachers workshops: 

* the principal thought diagram and tellbacks as a strategy for improving student concentration and 
comprehension in silent reading exercises 

* using backward build-up as a means to improve students' ability to handle more complex sentences 

* a practical demonstration of drawing stick figures 

* vocabulary 

* using the ELP library as a resource both inside and outside of class 

* using pictures in the classroom 

* guided writing and paragraph development 

* handwriting 

* mine awareness 

* developing and expanding reading skills 

* teacher evaluation procedure 

* SRA Scientific Reading Association and grading 

* various methods of Teaching writing 

* interpreting and translating 
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APPENDIX III 
TABLE 4 



MEN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
New Intercom Book Distribution 





Npw Intprnom 


Npw Intprnom 


Teachers 




Ar\e%r\n\t /Pronram 
li^y / ■ ■ di 1 1 




Wnrkhnnk 


FHition 


Amount fRs \ 


1 "I T Fnnlich Prr\nrfliTi 
L. 1 1 ^iiyiioii liuyiciiii 




1 SQ1 


15 




Jamiat Islami 


154 


153 






Hezb-i-lslami 


116 








Wnmnn'c PI P 


DO 1 




13 




Freedom Medicine 


10 


10 






Jehad University 


140 




1 




MPA 


52 


52 






Afghan ELC 


6 


6 






The North Council 


30 








Books sold 


1,004 


417 


13 


Rs.43.109 


ELP term 89/2 


1,244 


1,218 






WELP term 89/2 


390 


390 






Lycee Malalai 


130 


94 


4 


Rs. 8,130 


Teachers Institute 


60 


60 




Rs. 3,300 


Inter-Party Schools 


432 


53 


6 


Rs.22,870 


NIC Course 


420 


420 






Total 


8,794 


8,818 


53 


Rs.77,589 
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APPENDIX IV 
TABLE 1 

HANGU ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
Glass Schedule 



PLACE CLASS ENROLLMENT 

Hangu: Beginners a 26 

Beginners b 25 

Beginners c 23 

Level 1 25 

Level 3 23 

Level 4 14 

Mohammed Khoja: Beginners a 27 

Beginners b 28 

Level 1 27 

Level 3 24 

Level 4 25 

Doaba Beginners a 25 

Level 1 24 

Level 2 1 5 

Darsamand Beginners a 25 

Beginners b 23 

Level 3 1 5 

Thai Beginners 26 

Level 1 21 

Level 2 24 

Level 3 1 6 

Zargary Beginners 25 

Level 1 20 

Women's Class (Hangu) Level 1 _^ 

Total Enrollment 537 



Outreach 

Hangu Education Level 1 

RPA Surveyors Level 1 



1989 1988 

Total Students Enrolled 537 300 

Number of Classes Offered 26 1 7 

Number of Sites/Camps 6 6 

Teachers 1 8 8 
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APPENDIX IV 
TABLE 2 

HANGU ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Teacher Training - 1 989 



Hours 


Teachers 


PTH 


20 


8 


200 


40 


23 


920 


15 


9 


95 


20 


20 


400 



Type of Training 
Intensive Course (Feb) 
Intensive Course (Sept) 
Weekly workshops (Feb - June) 
Weekly workshops (July - Dec.) 



New Teachers Trained - 1 25 (a) 



(a) This includes 18 teachers for Hangu ELP and 7 teachers for private outreach and other IRC programs. 



In-Service Teacher Training 
My - December 1989 



Hours 


Teachers 


PTH 


Topic 




18 




Weekly Workshops 


2 


36 


Listening comprehension 


2 


19 


19 


Lesson planning 


2 


20 


40 


Reading 


2 


16 


32 


Video (BBC documentary) 


2 


17 


34 


Timeliness and feedback 


2 


16 


32 


Extra materials/quizzes 


2 


13 


26 


Games 


2 


16 


32 


Video (Agony of a Nation) 


2 


16 


32 


Role Play 


18 




283 


Weekly Total 


20 


23 


460 


Intensive course (Sept.) 


38 




743 


Total 



Intensive Teacher Trainino Course - Sept. 1989 

Time: 2:00 pm - 5:00 pm 
Place: Hangu Main Office 

Sept. Sun 17 - Objectives 
Mon 18 - Presentation 
Tues 19 - Vocabulary 
Wed 20 - Dialogues 
Sun 24 -Drills 
Mon 25 - Drills 
Tues 26 - Communication 
Wed 27 - Pronunciation 



Oct. Sun 1 - Listening 
Mon 2 - Writing 
Tues 3 - Games 
Wed 4 - Reading 
Sun 8 - Lesson Planning 
Mon 9 - Teaching aids 
Tues 10 - Peshawar trip 
Wed 11 - Evaluation and Graduation 
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APPENDIX V 
TABLE 1 

JOURNALISM PROGRAM 
Statistics - 1989 



Students 
Winter Term 

Level 4 

Level 2 
Summer Term 

Intensive Course 

Extra Credit Course 
Fall Term 

Level 1 

Level 3 



No. Enrolled At Final Exam Passing 



10 
17 

21 
7 

27 
13 



9 
10 

15 
3 

24 
13 



9 
10 

15 (2/probation) 
N/A 

22 
8 



Guest Speakers 

Paul Mornealt/ IRC Printing Press 

Frank Jossi/ American journalist on Fulbright scholarship 

Reme Marechaux/ACBAR employee 

Jon Rothenberg/IRC - witness to an accident 

Catherine O'Brien/IRC Afghan Schoolchildren Project 

Margaret Segal/IRC Grants Officer 

Steve LeVine/freelance writer for Newsweek, Newsday 

William Lenderking/USIS 

Theo Krabbe, Dutch newspaper reporter 

Bert van der Ent, Dutch newspaper reporter 

Tarquin Hall/interviewed on rattlesnake hunting 

Kay Michael/American reporter for Charleston Daily Mail 

Robb McCue/Operation Salam Mine Awareness Program 

Yogi Thami/IRC Vaccination Program in Afghanistan 



Teachers 

Full-Time Part-Time 
Expatriate 2 (1 manager, 1 volunteer) 

Afghan -- 1 



Newspapers Edition Date No. Paces No Copies 

English 5 Mar. 16 4 2,500 

English 6 Nov. 16 4 2,500 

Dari-Pushto 1 Oct. 1 2 2,000 



Workshop Topics No. Hours 
Still Photography 6 
Video Camera 3 
Native Language Newswriting 3 
Feature Writing 3 
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APPENDIX VI 
TABLE 1 

LANGUAGE TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 
Outreach Classes - Statistics 1 989 





Date 


Number of students assisted 




Location 


Started 


1987 


1988 


1989 


Khurasan 


10/87 


72 


190 


173 


Nasir Bagh 


9/87 


85 


285 


414 


Shamshatoo 


12/88 




85 


664 


Bada Bir 


8/88 




64 


210 


E)i:perimental Sch. 


2/89 






140 


Afghan Trauma Center 


5/89 






57 


Afghan Colony 


9/89 


50 


150 


396 


Bagh Banan 


8/89 






30 


IMC 


8/89 






38 


Total 




207 


774 


1,540 



TABLE 2 



LANGUAGE TEACHER TRAINING PROGRAM 
English Language Teacher Training 



Month 

Jan. 

July 



Location 

Peshawar 

Peshawar 



Duration 
4 weeks 
4 weel<s 



Hours 
60 
60 



No. of 
Teachers 

13 

26 



Type of 
Schools 
Secondary 
Secondary 



Participants in July Language Teachers Seminar 



Name of School 
Hazrat Omer Lycee 
Sidiq Akbar Lycee 
Mahadul Taqwa 
Commission. Lycee 
Lycee Commission. 
S.Jamaludin Lycee I 
S.Jamaludin Lycee II 
Lycee Commission 
Lycee Omer Sani 
Lycee Mohamadia 
Lycee Wahdat 
Lycee H. Ali 
Madrasi Abu Hanifa 
Lycee Mujahid 
Lycee Al Fatha 
Lycee Abdullah Ben Tariq 
TOTAL 



Location 

Peshawar 

Peshawar 

Peshawar 

Nasir Bagh 

Mardan 

Peshawar 

Peshawar 

Mansera 

Peshawar 

Peshawar 

Peshawar 

Hangu 

Haripur 

Peshawar 

Banu 

Mansera 



No.of Participants 

in Dari/Pushto in English 

Workshop Workshop 

2 2 

3 2 
2 2 

2 2 

1 2 
2 

2 

2 

4 2 

3 1 

4 2 
3 2 

2 2 
2 2 
2 2 

A A 

40 26 
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APPENDIX VII 
TABLE 1 



LYCEE MALALAI 
1 989 Statistics 

Enrollment 



Grade 


No. of Classes 


Enrollment 


12 


1 


24 


11 


1 


23 


10 


1 


36 


9 


1 


40 


8 


2 


43 


7 


1 


29 


Sub-Total 


7 


195 


Pre-school 


2 


40 


Total 


9 


235 



Annual Enrollment (Grades 7-12) 



March 1987 30 

September 1 987 58 

September 1988 93 

September 1989 195 



Staff 

Principal 
Vice-principal 
Admin. Assistant 
Teachers 



Support Staff 

Peons/Messengers 4 

Guards 2 

Driver 1 

Cleaner 1 

Total 8 



1 
1 
1 

15 
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TABLE 1 (continued) 

Mid-year Examination Results (a) 



Grade 


Enrollment 


Pass 


Fail 


Sick 


12 


19 


8 


8 


3 


11 


14 


9 


4 


1 


10 


22 


7 


12 


3 


9 


24 


14 


9 


1 


8 


34 


12 


17 


5 


7 


15 


7 


7 


1 


Total 


128 


57 


57 


14 



(a) Girls newly arrived from Afghanistan were admitted when space could be made available. The pass/fail rate reflects the fact that all 
students are required to sit examinations whether they had joined the school early in the term or a few days before the exams Final 
exam results will be a more accurate reflection of actual accomplishment. 



APPENDIX VIII 
TABLE 1 

WOMEN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
Enrollment and Staff Statistics 



ENROLLMENT - By year since Program's inception 

1985 1986 1987 1988 1989 

120 150 200 330 670 



ANTICIPATED ENROLLMENT FOR 1990 - Based on registration 

LEVEL No. Classes No. Students 

Beginner 10 250 

Level 1 8 193 

Level 2 5 122 

Level 3 2 52 

Level 4 2 32 

Level 5 J. 21 

Total 28 670 

STAFF 

Teachers 11 (Full-time) 

Administration 2 (Part-time) 
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APPENDIX VIII 
TABLE 2 



WOMEN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
1989 In-Service and Teacher Training 



IN-SERVICE TRAINING 



Hours 


Teachers 


TMH* 


Topic 


1.5 


12 


18.0 


Writing - mapping techniques 


1.5 


12 


18.0 


Reading comprehension - context clues 


1.5 


12 


18.0 


Drills - backward buildup, chain, substitution. 








repetition 


1.5 


12 


18.0 


Games for learning & review 


1.5 


12 


18.0 


Grouping for cooperative learning 


1.5 


12 


18.0 


nanawriiing- cursive 


1 5 


12 


18.0 


Reading readiness 


1.5 


12 


18.0 


Lesson plans 


1.5 


12 


18.0 


Total physical response 


1.5 


12 


18.0 


Testing guidelines 


1.5 


12 


18.0 


Unit quizzes 


1.5 


13 


20.5 


Use of newspapers as teaching aids 


1.5 


13 


20.5 


Responsibilities & professionalism 


1.5 


13 


20.5 


Resume writing 


1.5 


13 


20.5 


Correcting student papers 


1.5 


13 


20.5 


Classroom management 


1.5 


17 


25.5 


Pronunciation 


1.5 


15 


22.5 


Games 


1.5 


17 


25.5 


Teaching reading 


1.5 


11 


16.5 


Using pocket charts 


1.5 


11 


16.5 


Writing- guided composition 


1.5 


11 


16.5 


Reading- language development 


33.0 


12 


423.5 


TOTAL 



* TMH = Teacher Man Hours (No. hours x no. participants) 
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TABLE 2 (continued) 

WOMEN'S ENGLISH LANGUAGE PROGRAM 
TEACHER TRAINING 
APRIL 11 - MAY 4 



New Teachers Total 

trainees retrained trained Topic 

6 12 18 Orientation 

6 10 16 Vocabulary building 

5 9 14 Educational objectives 

6 11 17 Lesson planning 

5 12 17 Short dialogues 

6 9 15 Substitution drills 
5 12 17 Brainstorming 

3 10 13 Mine Awareness 



6 12 18 TOTAL 



NOVEMBER 26 - DECEMBER 21 



Hours 


Trainees 


TMH* 


Topic 


6 


8 


48 


Setting objectives 


6 


8 


48 


Lesson planning 


3 


10 


30 


Introducing vocabulary 


3 


11 


33 


Presenting dialogues 


3 


12 


36 


Reading 


3 


12 


36 


Listening 


6 


12 


72 


Drills 


3 


10 


30 


Writing 


3 


11 


33 


Games 


3 


12 


36 


Pronunciation 


3 


11 


33 


Teaching aids 


3 


11 


33 


Peer teaching 


45 


12 


468 


TOTAL 



'J 

* TMH = Teacher Man Hours (No. hours x no. participants) 
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APPENDIX IX 
TABLE 1 

WOMEN'S HEALTH EDUCATOR TRAINERS PROGRAM 
Statistics - 1 989 



Student Enrollment 

No. applicants taking placement test 

No. applicants interviewed 

No. students enrolled 

No. students graduated 



Course 1 
94 
48 
23 
20 



Course 2 
72 
40 
16 



Staff 

Manager 

Instructors 

Translators 

Admin/Training Assistant 
Total staff as of 1 2/89 



1 
2 
3 
2 
1 



(Change in management 1 1 /89) 
(6/89 - 1 1 /89) 
(1 2/89 - present) 

(6/89 - 11 /89 - Translators were promoted to WHETP instructors as of 1 2 /89) 
(12/89 - present) 



Course Results - Class 1 (July - December 1989) 



Test 1 
(July) 


No.Students 
23 


Pass 
23 


Fail 
0 


Absent 
0 


Ave.Score 
93% 


Test 2 
(August) 


21 


20 


1 


0 


81% 


Test 3 
(August) 


21 


20 


1 


0 


85% 


Test 4 
(November) 


20 


20 


0 


0 


85% 


In-Class 

Teaching 

Practicum 


21 


20 




0 


75% 


Journal 
Scores 
(October) 


20 


19 


1 


0 


N/A 


Journal 
Scores 
(December) 


20 


20 


0 


0 


N/A 
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APPENDIX IX 
TABLE 2 



WOMEN'S HEALTH EDUCATION TRAINERS PROGRAM 
Teaching Practicum Evaluation (July 1989 - December 1989) 

Please fill out the following evaluation, taking time to answer each question. These comments will be taken in 
a constructive manner and will be used to change the instructors methods or the teaching material. These forms 
will remain anonymous. 

The evaluation is based on a five point system with the following interpretation for each number: 

5 = Excellent 
4 = Very good 
3 = Average 
2 = Below average 
1 = Unacceptable 

Circle the number of your response, REMEMBER 5 is the highest mark and 1 is the lowest!!! 

1. How do you rate your experience in Peshawar Clinics? 

5 4 3 2 1 
10 9 

2. How do you rate your experience in Mercy Fund Mobile OB/GYN Clinic? 

5 4 3 2 1 
16 3 

3. How do you rate your experience in Kachagari Primary Girls Schools? 

5 4 3 2 1 
14 5 

4. How do you rate your experience in Lyoee Malalai Secondary School? 

5 4 3 2 1 

4 5 

**Only nine students attended this teaching practicum. 

5. How useful was Mine Awareness Training? 

5 4 3 2 1 
9 7 3 

COMMENTS: Please comment on how you feel the teaching practicums could be improved, what changes you 
would like to see in any aspect of the program. 

# of students Comments 

2 There should be more class time and less practical work. 

4 Students should have more charts and visual aids to take with them to teaching practicums. 
2 Practical work and school teaching practice is more useful than clinic. 

5 More class time spent on diseases and their prevention. 
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APPENDIX IX 
TABLE 3 



WOMEN'S HEALTH EDUCATION TRAINERS PROGRAM 
Graduation Speeches 

INSTRUCTOR/TEACHER 

Good morning. This is a very special occasion. These twenty students have worked very hard these past six 
months in the Women's Health Educator Trainers Program. 

The program consists of many components: General Health and Physiology, Teacher Training focusing on 
participatory learning for illiterate populations, and teaching practices at three Peshawar hospitals and clinics, 
Mercy Fund OB/GYN mobile units, Lycee Malalai School and Kaehagari Refugee Camp girls primary schools. 

Though the students have been challenged through out these sixTnoriths by some new concepts in health 
care and participatory teaching methods, their real challenge is actually just beginning. As health educators, 
they must keep in mind that they are always a learner. There will be many times when they must research 
information to pass to their students. And, must continually be think of creative ways to deliver pertinent health 
messages. The learning does not stop today. 

This is very important group of women. As health educators, they will have the power to reach hundreds of 
women who have no other way to receive what may be life-saving information. Their job is not only important 
now, but upon repatriation as well. At that time it will be crucial to use their skills to aid the women of their 
country. Afghanistan has a much stronger chance of rebuilding if its women participate in its development. 

This program would not have been successful with out the tremendous hard work of my co-workers. Sheila 
Lutjens, Atifa Sadaat and Roqia Monsori, thank you. it would also not have been possible without the 
cooperation of many people and organizations through whom the teaching practices were organized, thank 
you. Finally, thank you to HERC and UNICEF for donating the health education teaching aids the students will 
receive today. 

Today is a very special day for me as a teacher seeing her students graduate and for the students, having 
worked hard to earn this certificate. I know I can also speak for Sheila, Atifa and Roqia when I say that we are 
very proud of you. Congratulations. 



GRADUATING STUDENT 

On behalf of the first group of Health Educator Trainer Program students, I want to thank the International 
Rescue Committee for offering this course. The need for such courses that train women to teach basic health 
care principles and introduce the fundamentals of family hygiene to Afghan refugees is very obvious. 

We all know that every year, due to the lack of necessary facilities and knowledge of basic health principles, a 
large number of children and elders die of infectious diseases in refugee villages. Therefore, training health 
educators who will be in direct contact with refugees, especially women, is of tremendous importance. Refugee 
women play a significant role in the health and welfare of their families, consequently, reaching them can effect 
the health of a whole community. 

During the last six months, we found the WHETP course very informative and valuable. We learned many vital 
concepts that we are now prepared to transfer to our countrymen. The topics taught in the program were: 
nutrition, preventative health measures, environmental and personal hygiene, teaching principles and methods, 
and epidemiology. 

The WHETP teaching staff and translators carried out their duties with obvious interest and commitment. The 
founder of the course. Sheila Lutjens, who had done much work in organizing the class, preparing teaching 
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materials, and finally teaching the health portion, remains fondly in our memories. We also express our heartfelt 
thanks to Jennie McCann for her great efforts in teaching the second part of the course and organizing the 
teaching practices. Finally, we want to thank Atifa Jan Sadaat and Roqia Jan Monsori who assisted us in a 
friendly, professional and patient manner. 

Once again, we extend our thanks to the Embassy of Canada and the Swedish Committee for their participation 
in funding this course. We recommend, and consider it very important, that WHETP continue to be offered to 
the Afghan community. We wish you success in future courses. Thank you. 



TABLE 4 

WOMEN'S HEALTH EDUCATOR TRAINERS PROGRAM 
Health Training Manual 

Table of Contents 

Introduction to Health Education 
How to Use Manual 1 & 2 
Acknowledgements 

UNIT I BASIC ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY 

Introductory Concepts 
Integumentary System 
Skeletal System 
Muscular System 
Mouth, Teeth, and Gums 
Ear, Nose, Throat, & Eye 
Gastrointestinal System 
Cardiovascular System 
Respiratory System 
Genitourinary System 

UNIT II PREGNANCY/LABOR/DEUVERY 

CHAPTER 1 1 Changes of Pregnancy 
CHAPTER 12 Labor & Delivery 
CHAPTER 13 Breast-Feeding 

UNIT III HEALTH PROMOTION 

CHAPTER 14 Nutrition 

CHAPTER 15 Growth and Development 

UNIT IV HEALTH CARE PROBLEMS 

CHAPTER 16 Malnutrition 
CHAPTER 17 Germ Theory/Immunity 
CHAPTER 18 Transmission of Infectious Disease 
CHAPTER 19 Common Infectious Diseases 

UNIT V COMMUNITY HEALTH 

CHAPTER 20 Community Health 

UNIT VI EPIDEMIOLOGY 

CHAPTER 21 Epidemiology/Numbers and Graphs 



CHAPTER 


1 


CHAPTER 


2 


CHAPTER 


3 


CHAPTER 


4 


CHAPTER 


5 


CHAPTER 


6 


CHAPTER 


7 


CHAPTER 


8 


CHAPTER 


9 


CHAPTER 


10 
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APPENDIX IX 
TABLE 5 

WOMEN'S HEALTH EDUCATOR TRAINERS PROGRAM 
Health Educator Teacher Training Manual 

Table of Contents 



Unit L Teaching Preventative Healtli Care 

Chapter One: The Role of the Health Educator 
Chapter Two: Participatory Learning 

Unit II. Teaching Plan 

Chapter Three: Needs Assessment 
Chapter Four: Need Identification 
Chapter Five: Teaching Goal 
Chapter Six: Teaching Objectives 
Chapter Seven: Lesson Plan 

Unit III. Teaching Methodologies 

Chapter Eight: Using Visual Aids 

Chapter Nine: Questions and Discussion to Stimulate Participation 
Chapter Ten: Using Story Problems as Teaching Aids 
Chapter Eleven: Using Role Play as a Teaching Aid 
Chapter Twelve: Using Demonstration as a Teaching Aid 

Unit IV. Evaluation 

Chapter Thirteen: Adapting Lessons to Various Audiences 
Chapter Fourteen: Feedback as an Evaluation Tool 



APPENDIX X 
TABLE 1 

WOMEN'S PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Statistics 1989 



Classes 

Women's P.A 

Typing/Computer 

Total 



No. Classes 

4 
4 
8 



No. Enrolled 

80 
_84 
164 



No. Attendino 

76 
74 



150 



Staff 



Teachers /translators 

Administrative 

Total 



2 
2 
4 
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APPENDIX XI 
TABLE 1 

MOTHER-CHILD CENTER PROGRAM 
Statistics 1989 



MOTHER-CHILD CENTER PROJECT (KAHI CAMP/HANGU) 

Average Number of Children Classes Other Activities 

Attending per Day Per Day Provided 

60 (30% girls/70% boys) 4 8 



Staff 

Teachers: 1 Full-time (Project Manager/Educator) 
2 Part-time (Child-care/Health Educator) 



EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION TRAINING PROJECT (PESHAWAR) 
Classes for Afghan Women 

Students Classes Test Score Passed Failed 

Per Day Averaoe 
12 3 90% 12 0 



Preschool 
Students Activities 
Per Day 
23 8 



Staff 

Teachers: 



1 Full-time (Senior Teacher Trainer) 

3 Part-time (2 for women's classes/1 for preschool) 



Translators: 1 Full-time 

(Resource development) 1 Part-time 



Administration: 



2 Full-time (for Kahi and Peshawar) 



In-Service Training 
Hours Participants 
120 20 
55 3 



175 



23 



PTH* 
2,400 
165 



Location 

Peshawar 

Hangu 



2,565 



Peshawar topics: Teaching Methodologies, Early Childhood, Education Materials Development, Program 

Administration 

Hangu topics: Child-to-Child, Early Childhood Education for Ages 1-4, Program Administration 



* PTH = Participant Training Hours 
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APPENDIX XII 
TABLE 1 



TEACHER TRAINING AND TEXTBOOKS PROGRAM 
Textbooks Developed (as of December 1 989) 



■ • ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ • • 

Grade 





7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Subject 














Biology 


P 


P 


D 


aeoloQv 


D 


D 




D 


D* 


P 


Instead 


P* 


P* 


Chemistry 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 




D 


D 


D* 


D* 


D* 


D* 


Geometry 


P 


P 




D 


D 


D 




D 


D* 


D 








Math 


P 


P 


P 


P* 


D 


D 




D 


D* 


D* 


D 






Physics 


P 


P* 


P* 


D 


D 


D 




D 


D 


D 


P* 






Geology (taught only in 1 0th grade) 








P 














D* 






Trigonometry (taught only in 11th and 12th grades) 






D* 


D* 


Laboratory 


* 


* 


* 









* Work in process 
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APPENDIX XII 
TABLE 2 



TEACHER TRAINING AND TEXTBOOKS PROGRAM 
Organizations supplied with IRC Textbooks in 1989 



Type of Oraanization 


Number 


No.ofTextbooks SuDDlied 


Pakistan 






Political Parties 


10 parties 


55,787 


Commissionerate 


1 agency 


13,348 


NGOs/Agencies 


19 agencies 


13,611 


IRC Programs 


17 programs 


10,847 


SUB TOTAL 




93,593 


Afahanistan 






Political Parties 






NIFA 


4 schools 


367 


Harakat 


1 school 


685 


Jamiat Islami 


8 schools 


4,321 


Hezb Islami 


16 schools 


7,093 


SUB TOTAL 




1 2,466 


TOTAL (Pakistan and Afghanistan) 


1 06.059 



TABLE 3 

TEACHER TRAINING AND TEXTBOOKS PROGRAM 
Science Teacher Seminars - 1 989 



Dates 


Level 


No. Participants 


Sections 


Jan.2-31 


Secondary 


22 


Beginners 






Advanced II 


Jan.4-Feb.2 


Secondary 


12 


Advanced II 


Feb.6-Mar.8 


Middle 


23 


Beginners 


Feb.12-Feb.28 


Lab. Teachers 


10 




Jun.18-Jul.13 


Secondary 


47 


Beginners 






Advanced 1 








Advanced II 


Jul.22-Aug.23 


Secondary 


43 


Beginners 




Advanced 1 








Advanced II 


Aug.6-Aug.20 


Middle 


35 


INCOMPLETE 


TOTAL 




192 
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APPENDIX XII 
TABLE 4 

TEACHER TRAINING AND TEXTBOOKS PROGRAM 
School visits and obseny/ation 



NAME OF SCHOOL TYPE NO.VISITS 

Nasirbagh Sec. School, Peshawar Commissionerate 6 

Swabi Sec. School, Mardan Commissionerate 5 

Yousafabad Sec. School, Bajour Commissionerate 4 

Haripur Sec. School Commissionerate 4 

Miranshah Sec. School Commissionerate 3 

Abu Hanifa Sec. School, Bajour Inter-Party 4 

Hazrat Osman Sec. School, Haripur Inter-Party 3 

Haqqani Sec. School, Miranshah - _2 

TOTAL 32 



TABLE 5 



TEACHER TRAINING AND TEXTBOOKS PROGRAM 
School Survey 



PARTY 


# OF 
SCHOOL 


LOCATION 


TYPE OF SCHOOL 


# OF STUDENTS 




PRIMARY 


MIDDLE 


SECONDARY 


GRADES 1-6 


GRADES 7-12 


Hezb- 
i- 

Islami 


15 


Peshawar 
Di r 
Kohat 
Mardan 
Haripur 




8 


7 


3334 


4738 


Jamiat 

1 -i- 

Islami 


23 


Same 
as 

above 


10 


6 


7 


4887 

i 


1718 


Ettehad 
- i - 

Islami 


22 


Peshawar 
Kohat 
Mardan 
Haripur 


3 


7 


12 


5865 


4808 

1 


NIFA 


4 


Peshawar 

Kohat 

Mardan 




1 


3 


1536 


1202 


NLFA 


2 


Di r 
Kohat 






2 

1 


642 


407 


Harakat 


3 


Peshawar 
Haripur 






3 


1035 


444 


Ettehad 
(Qazi 
Amin) 


1 


Peshawar 






1 


381 


273 


TOTAL 


70 




13 


22 


33 


17680 


13590 
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APPENDIX XIII 
TABLE 1 



THE TEACHERS INSTITUTE 

Regional distribution of students admitted in 1989 



MO . 


FiTovmce 


Center or Province 


No . of 

Districts 


No. 

Students 


1 


Kabul 




7 


7 


2 


Nangahar 


+ 


9 


19 


3 


Laghman 




2 


7 


4 


Balkh 




2 


1 


5 


Takhar 




3 


2 


6 


Wardak 




2 


6 


7 


Parwan 


4- 


5 


4 


8 


Jor jan 




1 


1 


9 


Kapisa 




2 


4 


10 


Baghlan 




4 


2 


11 


Logar 


4- 


2 


10 


12 


Kunduz 




2 


2 


13 


Badakshah 


+ 


3 


3 


14 


Kunar 


+ 


5 


6 


15 


Ghazni 


4- 


2 


2 


16 


Paktia 




4 


3 




Total 


9 


55 


79 



(+) Students participated in the entrance examination from the center of Province. 
(-) No one participated from Center of Province. 
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APPENDIX XIV 
TABLE 1 



CONSTRUCTION ENGINEERING PROGRAM 
Practical Training 

First Year Students 



No. Students 


Oraanization 


Tvpe of Work 


Location 


2 


VITA 


Surveying 


Peshawar 


1 


VITA 


Surveying 


Afghanistan 


2 


Shelter Now 


Road const. 


Mansehra 


1 


GTZ 


Structural 


Peshawar 


1 


DACAAR 


Surveying 


Nasir Bagh 


4 


IRC (SRP) 


Construction 


Hangu 


3 


IRC (RPA) 


Surveying 


Paktia (Afghanistan) 



Second Year Students 



No. Students 


Oraanization 


Tvpe of Work 


Location 


3 


ACLU 


Bridge Const. 


Chitral/Kunar 


1 


ACLU 


Bridge Const. 


Sawabi 


1 


DACAAR 


Surveying 


Peshawar 


2 


VITA 


Designing 


Peshawar 


2 


GTZ 


Structural 


Peshawar 
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APPENDIX XV 
TABLE 1 



CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISOR PROGRAM 
Practical Training (June - July 1 989) 

SUMMARY 



No. Students 


Oraanization 


Tvoe of Work 


Location 


36 (9 month) 


IRC (SRP) 


Various 


Hangu 


3 (18 month) 


IRC (SRP) 


Various 


Hangu 


5 


GTZ 


Construction 


Peshawar 


^■^^■^■■■■■r^^^^^^^^^ 


VITA 


Surveying 


Afghanistan 


2 


Shelter Now 


Road Const, 


Sawabi/Bajawar 



Hangu Construction Project (IRC): 36 students of the 9-month programme and 3 students of the 18-monlh 
programme worked during the summer in Hangu. The students were divided into groups for construction 
projects at various Refugee camps. Four engineers and two master masons worked with them under the 
supervision of a training manager. After every two weeks, the groups were rotated around different projects. 
Two groups were sent to Kharpyangan and Korma Agency and two other worked at M. Khowaja and Jowaro 
Ghunday in Hangu. The students who worked in Hangu stayed at the Darsamand dormitory of IRC. 

The students participated in the following practical activities: 

1 . use oif local hand tools for masonry works under the supervision of chief masons 

2. layout of site, use of masonry thread and triangle 

3. excavation and estimation of labor, work properties of soil and standard dimensions of foundation 

4. building of stone foundations using clay and cement mortar 

5. construction of brick-walls size of doors windows and lintels 

6. implementation of map in a building and sketch of a map for a 2-room building 

7. roofing, plastering and other finishing work 

8. kahgel (roof mud plastering to avoid leakage) and properties of good kahgel 

9. painting 

10. demonstration of carpentry and plumbing work 

1 1 . production of mud bricks 

Additionally, students participated in special training projects. Starting from layout of a building to Its foundation 
and construction of walls and roof. The work in this project was carried out under the supervision of Hangu 
engineers and two senior masons who were especially employed for this purpose. 

GTZ Technical Training Center: 5 students worked under the supervision of site engineers and instructors of 
Tehkal construction project (a colony for Christians), Nagoman school and Akori Khata primary schools. The 
students did plastering, foundation work, brick work, roofing and plumbing. 

VITA: 4 students were sent to VITA. They worked in Ghazni, Wardag, Logar, Kunar and Paktia provinces on 
the survey of roads, culverts and karezes inside Afghanistan. 

Shelter Now International (SNI): The remaining two students of the 18 month programme were sent to Shelter 
Now International. One was assigned a project in Sawabi and the other in Bajawar, where they were able to 
get some practical experience in road construction. Besides, they also worked in pre-cast concrete work and 
were rotated from time to time on the different projects. 
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APPENDIX XV 
TABLE 2 

CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISOR PROGRAM 
Practical Training (November - December 1989) 

SUMMARY 



No. Students 


Oraanization 


Type of Work 


Location 


1 0 (9 month) 


VITA 


Various 


Afghanistan 


4 (9 month) 


ACLU 


Construction 


Afghanistan 


1 0 (9 month) 


IRC (RPA) 


Road Const. 


Paktia (Afghan.) 


8 (18 month) 


PAK-GERMAN 


Construction 


Shamshatu/Tehkal 


3 (9 month) 


PAK-GERMAN 


Construction 


Shanshatu/Tehkal 


2 (9 month) 


ESAR 


Concrete 


Afghanistan 


3 (9 month) 


RAFA 


Roads/water 


Kunar (Afghan.) 


3 (9 month) 


DACCAR 


Roads/water 


Kunar/Logar(Afghan.) 


2 (18 month) 


DACCAR 


Water supply 


Kachagari Camp 



VITA: 10 students of the 9-month programme presented their technical reports about karezes, survey of roads, 
irrigation system, construction of water reservoir construction of gabions, capals, as well as finishing and painting 
works. 

ACLU: Four students of the 9-month programme have reported about construction of suspension bridge, 
acquiring the knowledge of the types, lubrication and fueling consumption of road construction related machines, 
drilling and use of exploring materials in breaking of heavy stones as well as their related safety rules. 

IRC (RPA): Ten students of the 9-month programme have worked on road construction, estimation of karezes, 
use of surveying tools such as level, transit and plane table , preparation of surveying data, drawing on profiles, 
as well as organization and management systems in the site. 

PAK-GERMAN: 8 students of the 18 month programme and 3 students of the 9- month programmes spent 60% 
of their time in pacca, kacha and gonbad construction and the remaining 40% time in plumbing , carpentry and 
house-wiring works. In the case of masonry work they have exercised kacha (mora) work, brick walls , 
foundation work Gonbad roofs, sand- cement and mud plasters, mixture of concrete, finishing and classification 
of soil for kacha use as well as for foundation work. In relation to carpentry work, the students have used local 
carpentry tools. They also acquired the knowledge of type, life, decay and seasoning of woods as well as 
estimation and standard sizes of doors and windows. Plumbing work included use of plumbing tools, layout 
of P.V.C. and G.I. pipes and construction of water storage tank in Tehkal construction project . In house wiring 
they learned the use of wiring related tools, conduit and concealed wiring, sockets, lamp holders and 
switchboards. The students worked on a group rotation basis changed every week. 

ESAR: Two students of the 9-month programme presented their work reports about precessed concrete, 
plastering and finishing of warehouses. 

RAFA: Two students who were sent to Kunar worked on construction of culverts and water canals, store work 
and finishing , survey of roads using transit and level as well as practice of demeaning. 

DACAAR Rehabilitation Proaramme: Three students of the 9-month programme who were sent to Kunar and 
Logar provinces, presented their reports which included construction of culvert, irrigation system, excavation , 
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stone works, mixture of concrete as well as finishing work. 

DACAAR^ Refugee Programme: Two students of the 18-month programme worked under the supervision of 
DACAAR's field engineers in Kachagari water supply system. They wrote about production of concrete slabs, 
preparation of tube wells and installation of water pumps in Afghan refugees camps. 



TABLE 3 

CONSTRUCTION SUPERVISOR PROGRAM 
Exam Results 



A comparison of the average scores of the two semesters in the following table clearly indicates the improvement 
of the students. 



PROGRAM FIRST SEMESTER RESULT SECOND SEMESTER RESULT 



1 8 month 
9 month 



High Low Ave. 

87.5 48.5 70.9 
91.0 31.7 66.4 



High Low Ave. 

70.9 45.7 70.8 
92.7 50.7 75.0 
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APPENDIX XVI 
TABLE 1 

EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL OF THE SCIENCES 

Results of the Final Examination for the Academic Year 1 988-1 989 



1 GRADE 


CLASS 12 


CLASS 11 


CLASS 10 


CLASS 9 


CLA< 
A 


>S 8 
B 


CLA< 
A 

29 


)S 7 j 
B 


|PASS 
1 


24 


29 


25 


28 


28 


28 




1 










1 






|DROP 
OUT 




1 


5 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


TOTAL 


25 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 


30 



Results of the Final Examination for the Academic Year 1987-1988 



1 

1 GRADE 

1— 


CLASS 12 


CLASS 11 


CLASS 10 


CLASS 9 


CLASS 8 


CLAS 
A 

27 


>S 7 1 
B 

31 1 


PASS 


24 


24 


31 


27 


27 


FAIL 


• 


4 


• 


3 


1 


• 


2 


|DROP 
|OUT 


• 


■ 


1 


• 


■ 


3 


• 1 

1 


[total 

1 IN 
(CLASS 
1 


24 


28 

1 1 


32 


30 


28 


30 
i_j 


-| 

33 1 
1 R 
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APPENDIX XVII 
TABLE 1 



INTER-PARTY SCHOOLS 

Enrollment (1988 -1989 and 1989 -1990 school years) 
(Attendance from September of each year) 



SCHOOL 


1988 to 1989 


1989 to 1990 


% CHANGE 


HAZRAT OSMAN 


423 


482 


+ 13.9 


HAZRAT ALI 


684 


1033 


+51.0 


OMAR FAROOQ 


583 


591 


+1.4 


SE DDI QUE AKBAR 


825 


1176 


+42.5 


ABU HANIFA NOMAN 


241* 


367* 


+52.3* 



* = November 



TABLE 2 

INTER-PARTY SCHOOLS 
Pass/Fail Rates (1987-1989) 



SCHOOL 


# STUDENTS TAKING 
EXAMS 


#STUDENTS PASSING 
EXAMS 


PERCENT 
PASSING 


1987-88 


1988-89 


1987-88 


1988-89 


87-88 


88-89 


Omar Farooq 


454 


— 

549 




390 


388 


86 


71 


Hazrat Ali 


584 


665 


529 


630 


91 


95 


Hazrat Osman 


362 


382 


291 


283 


80 


74 


Seddique Akbar 


638 


764 


491 


568 


77 


74 


Abu Han. Noman 


229 


« 

291 


179 


215 


78 


74 



Finals are given in June, except at Abu Hanifa Noman wliere tiiey are given in November. 
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APPENDIX XVIII 
TABLE 1 

HANGU EDUCATION PROGRAM 
Statistics 1989 



1989 1988 

AFGHAN SCHOOLS 

No. of schools assisted 205 1 03 

No. of boys assisted 31,373 14,100 

No. of girls assisted 144 202 

No. of total students assisted 31,517 1 4,302 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS/CLASSES 

No. of boys schools 1 1 

No. of girls schools 1 0 

No. of boys and girls classes 49 16 

No. of boys assisted 1,512 585 

No. of girls assisted 510 190 

No. of total students assisted 2,022 775 

ADULT LITERACY' CLASSES 

No. of classes started 34 25 

No. of students assisted (all men) 715 525 

YOUTH APPRENTICES 

No. of youth apprentices 23 29 
TEACHER TRAINING 

No. of seminars held 16 2 

No. of teachers trained 384 34 

No. of teacher trainers trained 23 0 

No. of females trained 4 0 

No. of training man hours 18,712 815 

TOTAL NO. OF STUDENTS/YOUTH ASSISTED 34,140 15,627 

Total No. of males assisted 33,605 15,235 

Total No. of females assisted 535 392 

TOTAL NO. OF SCHOOL VISITATIONS MADE 953 NA 
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APPENDIX XIX 
TABLE 1 



SMALL SCHOOL SUPPORT PROGRAM 
Statistics 1989 





1989 


1988 


No.of schools started 


6 


2 


No. of boys assisted 


82 


46 


No. of giiis assisted 


787 


88 


No. of total students assisted 


869 


134 



APPENDIX XX 

HEALTH EDUCATION RESOURCE CENTER 
Oral Rehydration Study 

For several years mothers in refugee camps in 
Pakistan have been taught to use packet oral 
rehydration salts (ORS) and to mix a home remedy 
salt sugar solution (SSS) to give to children with 
diarrhea. Because many mothers mix the SSS 
incorrectly, with the risk of an ineffective or adverse 
solution, and because research shows positive 
results with cereal based ORS, it has been 
questioned whether home made wheat and/or rice 
water solutions would be appropriate and feasible to 
use in the Afghan population. 

A wheat solution was particularly of interest because 
refugees in Pakistan are given wheat as part of their 
rations. It is also the least expensive staple in the 
market and is the most common grain in 
Afghanistan. 

Surveys were conducted and the wheat recipe was 
taught by IRC, Save the Children (UK) in NWFP and 
by Action International Contra la Faim (AlCF) in 
Quetta, Baluchistan. The surveys were conducted 
a little differently depending on logistics, personnel 
time and previous ORS methods taught. 

Lady health visitors (LHVs) from each organization 
were trained to conduct two visits. The initial visit 
consisted of a short questionnaire and an 
explanation and demonstration on how to prepare 
the wheat water solution. A follow up visit, two 



weeks to two months later, consisted of asking 
women to recall the recipe. Mothers of children 
who had diarrhea in the interim were asked if they 
made the solution. If they had, they were 
questioned as to their opinion of the solution, its 
benefits, and whether they thought it was practical 
to teach other Afghan women. 

Sixty four women were interviewed. The results 
from the first questionnaire were encouraging. Sixty 
percent of the mothers said they gave ORS or SSS 
the first day of diarrhea. 98% said they gave some 
sort of fluids during diarrhea, 95% continued to 
breast feed, 94% have used ORS packtets, 80% have 
made SSS, and 78% gave made rice water. 77% 
knew to give food during diarrhea episodes and a 
high percentage of these gave rice based diets. 

On the second visit, all women were asked to recite 
the recipe and demonstrate measuring the 
ingredients. There was a large difference in the 
results found in the different camps. The best 
results came from the camp where the time period 
between visits was shortest. In the two camps 
where the results were not as good, the majority of 
women measured a liter of water correctly but only 
half remembered the correct number of fistfuls of 
wheat and pinches of salt. In the camp with the 
better results, out of 36 women, 94% could 
demonstrate the correct recipe. This is encouraging 
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but over time, if not practiced or repeated, it will be 
forgotten. 

All participating women claimed the wheat water 
was easy to prepare and about half the women said 
both they and their children preferred wheat. 

The Afghan women expressed familiarity with what 
they call sar sar (rice water). Most have made it 
and are familiar with the preparation and taste. 
They also liked wheat water as the taste was similar 
to the wheat products they eat, although, the 
preparation was new. But mothers did, however, 
say it is easy to learn, tasty and provides food for 
their children so they do not lose weight. 

When asked about their preference, many mothers 
say it is good to know the three, SSS, wheat and 
rice, so women have their choice depending on 
what is available in the house. Many women say 
they prefer rice water but it is costly so they want to 
know about the wheat. 

It was thought that teaching more than one method 
would be confusing for the mothers, but refugees 
interviewed say it is not a problem to remember two 
or three recipes and that it would be easy to teach 
them to other Afghan women. 



In October, taste tests were done at BHUs in four 
different IRC camps. Sixty five children and 41 
mothers tasted SSS, wheat water and rice water 
solutions. In general, the three solutions were liked 
by both children and mothers. All children liked 
rice, all but one liked wheat and all but three liked 
SSS. The majority of mothers liked all three but 
their first preference was rice, second, SSS and, 
third, wheat. This could in part be due to their 
familiarity with rice and SSS, which has been taught 
by health care staff for the last several years. 

In summary, the results of the samples from the 
three different organizations were similar. Most 
mothers interviewed gave fluids during diarrhea, 
most mothers were familiar with packet ORS and 
the SSS home remedy; most seemed receptive to 
learning other preparations; and many felt they 
could learn more than one recipe without confusion. 

It is not clear whether women will remember and 
use the wheat solution, or whether they will see the 
benefits of cereal based solutions and use them in 
lieu of ORS and SSS. However, because the 
amount of salt necessary for cereal solutions is less 
critical, and because wheat and rice are more 
affordable than sugar, wheat and rice water should 
continue to be studied as alternatives or 
supplements to SSS solutions. 
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APPENDIX XXI 
TABLE 1 

THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 
Semester Courses 



Public Administration Program 
Semester Courses 

Courses Offered and Number of Students in Each Semester 
(N.O. = Not Offered) 











'Eng, Reading and Writing 1 


46 


15 


N.O. 


-Eng. Reading and Writing 2 


35 


16 


13 


(Admtntstrative writing 








-Administration and Management 1 


16 


16 


21 


-Administration and Management 2 


7 


N.O. 


8 


-Dari/Pushto 


11 


11 


4 


-Public Administration 1 


20 


5 


4 


-Public Administration 2 


10 


6 


5 


-Basic Bookkeeping 


16 


15 


15 


-Accounting 2 


16 


N.O. 


N.O. 


-Introduction to Finance 1 


18 


8 


N.O. 


-Financial Analysis 


N.O. 


4 


N.O. 


-Computer (6 weeks) 






52 


WordPerfect 4.2 


80 


80 


Lotus Release 2 


N.O. 


N.O. 


18 


-Typing (6 weeks) 






37 


Level 1 


54 


42 


Level 2 


61 


42 


65 


Level 3 


36 


61 


50 


Total 


426 


321 


292 



NB: One student may take more than one class. 

English Reading and Writing 1 , which concentrates on paragraph writing, will no longer be offered at the 
P.A Program. P.A prefers to use its resource to develop skills in administrative writing, which is more 
consistent with its program objectives. 

The decrease in the number of students from the spring semester to the fall semester is a result of a 
decrease in the number of instructors available due to funding constraints. Plans for 1990 include hiring 
additional instructors and offering new classes. 
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APPENDIX XXI 
TABLE 2 



THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 
Intensive Management Training Courses 
Course Information - 1989 



COURSE TITLE 


DURATION 


FREQUENCY 


MEDIUM 


TOTAL 

NOSTUDENTS 


Office Administration 


5 days 


7X 


5 English 
2 Dan 


37 


Managing Yourself and 
Your Team 


5 days 


5 X 


2 English 
2 Dari 

1 English/Dari 


47 


Report Writing 


3 days 


4X 


English 


47 


Receptionist Course 


3 days 


2X 


English 


16 


Making Meetings Work 


1 day 


2X 


English 


21 


Problem Solving and 
Decision Making 


2 days 


1 X 


English 


13 


Communication 1 


5 days 


1 X 


English 


13 


Communication II 


3 days 


1 X 


English 


12 


Field Administration 
Forms & Report Writing 


5 days 


1 X 


Dari 


11 


Training of Trainers 


2 days 


1 X 


English 


7 


Evaluation Workshop 


1 day 


1 X 


English 


14 


TOTAL 




26 




274 
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APPENDIX XXI 
TABLE 3 

THE PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION PROGRAM 

Intensive Management Training Course - Topics Covered 

Office Administration : 

Organizing ourselves, Inten/iewing, Report Writing, Communication in the office, Mail and Memo, Business 
Letters, Time Management, Record Keeping and designing Forms, Filing skills, Delegation and Giving 
Instructions, Telephone, and Meetings. 

Managing Yourself and Your Team: 

Organizing Ourselves, Interviewing, Supervision and leadership. Group Work, Discipline, Meetings, Time 
Management, Delegation and Giving Instructions, Communication in the office. Report Writing, Motivation, and 
Record Keeping and Designing Forms, 

Report Writing: 

Planning a report. Structure of a Report, Writing Practice Title and Introduction, Report Writing Style, Writing 
Practice Description of Activities, Conclusions and Recommendations, Writing Practice Conclusions and 
Recommendations, and Charts, Tables and Forms. 
Receptionist Course: 

The role of a receptionist. Organizing ourselves, Mail, Dealing with visitors and office staff. Record keeping 
and designing forms. Telephone techniques, delegation and giving Instructions, Filing skills. Business letter 
and memo. 
Making Meetings Work: 

What is a Meeting?, The role and Responsibilities of chairperson and secretory. Staff Meeting , and Discussion 

(Brain storming and Snow balling). 
Problem Solving and Decision Making: 

Definition and objectives, identifying a problem. Solving a problem, Different ways to make decision, Methods 

to help decision making. Making choices, Implementing, and evaluating decisions. 
Communication I: 

Communication, Improving work methods. Report writing, Delegation and giving Instructions, Telexes and 
telegrams. Memos, Telephone and taking messages, Record keeping and Designing forms, proposal writing, 
Job descriptions and Testimonials. 
Communication II: 

Communication, Problems in communication. Teaching practical skills, Adults learning. Motivation, Community 
participation. Non-verbal communication, and Teaching methods. 
Field Administration Forms and Report Writing: 

I. Forms: 

A. Maintenance forms 

1. Inventory control 

a. Weekly stock cord 

b. Monthly inventory report 

2. Book keeping 

a. Payrolls 

b. Daily journal 

c. Monthly expense ledger 

B. Evaluation forms 

1 . Monthly financial statement 

2. Progress report 

3. Objectives of the project 

II. Report writing: 

Planning a report. Structure of report. Writing Practice, Tables, and Graphs. 
Training of trainers: 

Planning and setting objectives, Lesson plans. Teaching methodology. Participatory learning, and Preparation. 
Evaluation Workshop: 

How to evaluate. Evaluating your team. Giving feed-back. Three step process, and Conditions needed for 
successful evaluation. 
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APPENDIX XXI 
TABLE 4 

THE PUBLIC ADMININSTRATION PROGRAM 
In-service Computer Training 
August 1989 - December 1989 



< 

.WordPerfect 4.2 


RPA 


6 




Women's P,A 


3 




Science & Technology 


2 




Hangu Public Health 


2 




HERC 






RAP 






Total 


15 . 


Lotus (123) 


HERC 






Total 




MLS Farsi 


Women's P.A 






Women's Health Education 






Total 


2 


Total Number of Computer Students 


18 
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APPENDIX XXII 
TABLE 1 

THE RURAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
1989 RAP Grants 



AFGHANAID 

Grant # 8: Badakhshan - Survival grant for $230,791 , to distribute wheat and basic food supplies in 
the district of Baharak. Starting date: January 1, 1989. 

Grant # 9: Parwan and Baahlan - Emergency Assistance grant for $49,990, to distribute emergency 
supplies of food and blankets in the heavily bombed region of the Salang Highway. Starting date: 
March 1 , 1 989. 

Grant •# 15: Badakhshan - Emergency Assistance grant for $43,060, to distribute emergency food 
supplies in the district of Baharak. Starting date: June 1, 1989. 

Grant # 19: Kunduz & Takhar - Village Assistance grant for $290,901, to repair irrigation systems, 
distribute seeds and fertilizer, and provide livestock in the districts of Khwaja Ghar, Hazrat Imam, and 
Archi. Starting date: August 15, 1989. 

Grant # 20: Badakhshan - Village Assistance grant for $304,061 , to repair irrigation systems, distribute 
seeds and fertilizer, and provide livestock in the districts of Baharak and Shahr-e-Bozurg. Starting 
date: August 15, 1989. 

Grant #21: Kapisa -- Village Assistance grant for $334,200, to repair irrigation systems, distribute 
seeds and fertilizer, and provide livestock in the district of Panjshir. Starting date: August 15, 1989. 
Grant # 22: Kunduz - Village Assistance grant for $144,338, to repair irrigation systems, distribute 
seeds and fertilizer, and provide livestock in the district of Khanabad. Starting date: August 15, 1989. 

AFRANE 

Grant # 16: Kandahar - Village Assistance grant for $299,800, to clean and repair irrigation systems 
and to provide cash for food and cash for work in the districts of Dand and Panjwai. Starting date: 
July 2, 1989. 

Grant # 24: Loaar Village Assistance grant for $166,998, to repair canals and karezes, introduce 
high yield varieties of wheat, provide tractors to clean canals and cultivate fields, and build a 
maintenance workshop to repair tractors in the districts of Mohammad Agha, and Baraki Barak. 
Starting date: September 1, 1989. 

Grant # 25: Badakhshan - Village Assistance grant for $89,775, to introduce high yield varieties of 
wheat, and to clean canals in the districts of Keshim and Faizabad. Starting date: September 1 , 1 989. 
Grant # 26: Herat - Village Assistance grant for $143,827, to introduce high yield varieties of wheat, 
clean canals and karezes, and provide tractors for cultivation in the district of Ghorian. Starting date: 
September 15, 1989. 

CARE INTERNATIONAL 

Grant # 23: Kunar - Village Assistance grant for $1 ,044,91 1 , to provide cash for food and cash for 
work to rebuild irrigation systems, repair houses, build roads, and to distribute agricultural inputs in 
Asadabad and Narang districts. Starting date: August 15, 1989. 

COORDINATION OF HUMANITARIAN ASSISTANCE 

Grant # 27: Farah - Village Assistance grant for $263,136, for a cash for work program to clean 
and repair karezes and canals in Anardara, Khaq-e-Safed, Parchaman, and Bakwa districts. Starting 
date: October 1 , 1 989. 

MERCY FUND 

Grant # 14: Nanaahar - Emergency Assistance grant for $116,250, to provide emergency relief 
supplies to people in the districts of Ghani-Khel and Sukrod who were fleeing from the heavy fighting 
in and around Jalalabad. Starting date: May 25, 1989. 

Grant # 17: Nanaahar - Emergency Assistance grant for $1 1 1 ,468, to provide emergency relief 
supplies to people in the districts of Shinwar, Chaplriar, Hesarak, and Khewa who were dislocated 
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by the fighting in and around Jalalabad. Starting date: September 15, 1989. 

Grant # 18: Nanaahar - Village Assistance grant for $277,605, to restore olive production and help 

rehabilitate farms 2 and 4 of the Ghaziabad State Farms. Starting date: September 1, 1989. 

SAVE THE CHILDREN (US) 

Grant # 10: Nanaahar and Ghazni - Village Assistance grant for $656,299, to distribute wheat seed, 
fertilizer, tools and agricultural supplies to Badikot and Momandara districts of Nangahar and 
Qarabagh district of Ghazni. Starting date: February 1 , 1 989. 

Grant #11: Nanaahar. Ghazni. and Baahlan - Village Assistance grant for $1 37,01 6, for a women's 
income generating project in Momandara district of Nangahar, Qarabagh district of Ghazni, and 
Khinjan district of Baghlan. Starting date: February 1 , 1 989. 

Grant # 12: Zabul - Village assistance grant for $297,633, to provide agricultural assistance in the 
districts of Lowargay, Shahjoy, and Shomulzai. Starting date: February 1, 1989. 
Grant # 13: Zabul - Village assistance grant for $373,438, for a rural works project in the districts of 
Shinkay and Dan/vazagay. Starting date: February 1 , 1 989. 



TOTAL 1989 RAP GRANTS - $5.375.497. 



TABLE 2 

RURAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 
RAP Expenditures in 1989 



Name 


Farm 

Machinarv 


Cash 
for Work 


Seed & 

Fertilizer Transport 


Cash For Food, 
Food Stuff 


Miscell- 
aneous 


Total 


Afghanaid 


$15,634 


$426,500 


$234,968 $114,153 


$332,891 




$1,124,146 


Afrane 


$123,863 


$221,492 


$12,559 $17,115 


$5,134 




$380,163 


Save The Child- 
dren (US) 


$195,026 


$631,352 


$47,476 $11,822 






$885,676 


Mercy Fund 


$38,050 


$172,152 


$8,571 $74,000 


$140,000 




$432,773 


Care 


$70,000 




$338,842 






$408,842 


Farah 


$35,000 


$168,000 


$10,500 






$213,500 


Total 


$477,573 


$1,619,496 


$303,574 $566,432 


$478,025 


$34,242 


$3,479,342 


Perce ntaqe 


13.7% 


47.6% 


8.7% 16.3% 


13.7% 


1.0% 


100.0% 
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APPENDIX XXII 
TABLE 3 

RURAL ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 

Funds Committed and Disbursed by Grant 

(As of November 30, 1989) 



# NAME OF AGENCY 


AMOUNT 


AMOUNT 


AMOUNT 






TERMINATE 


COMMITTED 


DISBURSED 


RPMATMTMr^ 
i\cnn in I Nu 


IMKUCI AKtA 


START DATE 


DATE 


1 AFRANE (a) 


$640,146 


$640,146 


$0 


HERAT BADAKHSHAN 


n7/ni /AA 

Uf /U l/OO 


UO/oU/oy 


2 AFRANE 


$49,985 


$49,985 


$0 


YAFTAL 


Uf /U l/OO 


1 O /"Z 1 /OO 

i^/j1/oo 


3 SAVE THE CHILDREN $33,050 


$33,050 


$0 


SHINKY 7ABUL 


Uf /U l/OO 


1 1 /"zn /OO 
1 I/oU/oo 


4 MCI (b) 


$49,990 


$49,990 


$0 


KANDAHAR 


no / 1 R /AA 


1 5 /Ol /QQ 

Ic/vji /oo 


5 MCI (c) 


$200,000 


$200,000 


$0 


SOUTHWEST 


in/ni /AA 

1 U/ U 1 / oo 


n^ /T1 /AO 
vj/j I /oy 


6 AFGHANAID (d) 


$800,000 


$800,000 


$0 


PANJSHER 


\jy/ cj/ oo 


no /o/. /no 


7 SOLIDARITE 












AFGHANISTAN (e) 


$800 000 


$800,000 


$0 


HER.KAN.KAB WAR N E 


06/ni /AA 


0*; /71 /AO 
J 1 /oy 


8 AFGHANAID (f ) 


$230,791 


$230,791 


$0 


BADAKHSHAN 


01 /ni /AQ 

U 1 / U 1 / OT 


0*5 /01 /AO 

uj/ u I / oy 


9 AFGHANAID 


$49,990 


$49,990 


$0 


SALANG HIGHWAY ARFA 


07/01 /AO 
yjj/ u 1 / oy 


n"^ /71 /AO 

uj/j I /oy 


10 SAVE THE 












CHILDREN (US) 


$656,299 


$520,000 


$136,299 


NINGHAR GHAZNI 


OP/01 /AO 

UC/ U 1 / OT 


01 /71 /on 
u 1 / J 1 /yu 


11 SAVE THE 












CHILDREN (US) 


$137,016 


$109 000 




U T /nU A7U T /QArU/l nrAD 
n 1 NU/ unMZ.N 1 / DAun/ LUuAK 


u<:/ui/oy 


0 1/31/90 


12 SAVE THE 












CHILDREN (US) 


$297,633 


$253,000 


$44,633 


ZABUL 


02/01/89 


01/31/90 


13 SAVE THE 












CHILDREN (US) 


$373,438 


$300,000 


$73,438 


ZABUL 


02/01/89 


01/31/90 


14 MERCY FUND (g) 


$116,250 


$116,250 


$0 


JALALABAD 


05/25/89 


07/16/89 


15 AFGHANAID 


$43,060 


$43,060 


$0 


BADAKHSHAN 


06/01/89 


10/30/89 


16 AFRANE 


$299,800 


$209,424 


$90,376 


KANDAHAR 


07/02/89 


04/30/90 


17 MERCY FUND 


$111,468 


$111,468 


$0 


JALALABAD 


09/15/89 


11/30/89 


18 MERCY FUND 


$277,605 


$277,605 


$0 


GHAZIABAD 


09/01/89 


12/31/89 


19 AFGHANAID 


$290,901 


$271,051 


$19,850 


KUNDUZ, TAQHAR 


08/15/89 


04/30/90 


20 AFGHANAID 


$304,061 


$283,321 


$20,740 


BADAKHSHAN 


08/15/89 


04/30/90 


21 AFGHANAID 


$334,200 


$311,401 


$22,799 


PUNJSHER 


08/15/89 


04/30/90 


22 AFGHANAID 


$144,338 


$134,485 


$9,853 


KUNDUZ 


08/15/89 


04/30/90 


23 CARE 


$1,044,911 


$614,279 


$430,632 


KUNUR 


08/15/89 


04/30/90 


24 AFRANE 


$89,775 


$73,135 


$16,640 


BADAKHSHAN 


09/01/89 


04/15/90 


25 AFRANE 


$143,827 


$115,143 


$28,684 


HERAT 


09/01/89 


04/15/90 


26 AFRANE 


$166,998 


$101,300 


$65,698 


LOGAR 


09/15/89 


04/30/90 


27 COORDINATION OF 


HUMANITARIAN 












ASSISTANCE 


$263,136 


$111,396 


$151,740 


FARAH 


10/01/89 


04/30/90 


TOTAL 


$7,948,668 


$6,809,270 


$1,139,398 









(a) CONTRACT EXTENDED UPTO DEC. 31, 1989 

(b) CONTRACT EXTENDED TO JAN. 1, 1989 

(c) CONT. EXT/SEP. 30, 89 CHANGE IH LOCATION OF V.A 

(d) DECREASE IN SEEDBANKS, MORE CASH FOR FOOD 

(e) REALLOCATE/FUNDS;KAB.$25,000 TO LINK ROAD 

(f) CONTRACT EXTENDED TO MAY 31, 1989 

(g) CONTRACT EXTENDED TO JULY 30, 1989 
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